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ABSTRACT 


RECONNECTING AN URBAN NEIGHBORHOOD CHURCH 
TO A TRANSITIONAL COMMUNITY 


by 


Donald H. Wallick, Jr. 


United Theological Seminary, 2008 


Mentors 
John Paddock, D.Min. 


Robert Walker, D.Min. 


This study examined Church of the Good Shepherd, United Methodist (Columbus, Ohio) 
in its effort to reconnect to a changing neighborhood. The researcher oversaw two 
congregational teams which used community asset mapping as well as a congregational 
diversity education team in its reconnection effort and made observations based on 
journals kept by participants, field notes, and summary reports from a discussion leader. 
The project enabled both ongoing anxiety about change and stories of witnessing past 
racial injustices to emerge from congregation members and began to elicit response from 


the community. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In 2006, the researcher, Donald Wallick, Jr., joined the Doctor of Ministry peer 
group at United Theological Seminary entitled “Urban Ministry: Prophetic Witness in 
the Public Square” as he simultaneously began a new appointment as pastor of Church of 
the Good Shepherd, United Methodist in Columbus, Ohio. Over the preceding ten years, 
the church had experienced a decline as the neighborhood around it changed. This 
project, as a part of the aforementioned Doctor of Ministry group, examined and 
described the congregation’s effort to reconnect to its neighborhood and revitalize its 
ministry. The pages following record that description. 

Chapter one introduces the researcher, provides context for the ministry setting 
and describes the ‘synergy’ between the two, resulting in a project proposal which 
involves reconnecting the congregation with its community. 

Chapter two tours the literature relevant to the ministry context and the project, 
including an examination of the concepts of asset mapping and appreciative inquiry along 
with relevant studies of ministry in multiracial settings. 

Chapter three lays the historical, biblical and theological foundation for the 
project, including an examination of ‘white flight,’ biblical texts which support an 
emphasis on diversity and reconciliation, and a theology of hope which under girds the 


attempt at crossing racial and cultural divides. 


Chapter four describes the methodology of the project, including specifics about 
the asset mapping and educational tools used during the defined measurement period of 
the project. 

Chapter five narrates the discoveries and conversations that occurred as the 
congregation sought to map the assets of the community around it and sought to educate 
itself about multiracial ministry. Conversations that took place during the course of the 
project allowed congregation members to share anxieties and also to recall memories of 
past racial injustices, while the asset mapping facet of the project began to elicit some 
response from the community at large. 

Chapter six summarizes and concludes the description of the project while also 
suggesting items for further study, including whether or not the project might have 
included some study on congregational change as well as an exploration of whether the 


newness of the pastor in this appointment helped or hindered the project. 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE MINISTRY FOCUS 


This chapter summarizes the personal development of the researcher, Rev. Don 
Wallick; gives an overview of the ministry context of Church of the Good Shepherd, 
United Methodist, in Columbus, Ohio; and offers an examination of how the researcher 
and his context provided an opportunity for ministry intervention that could impact both 


the church and the community. 


About the researcher 


The researcher, Don Wallick, recalls an early childhood Thanksgiving at his 
grandmother’s house. His Grandmother would go all out: Ham, turkey, homemade 
noodles, green beans, mashed potatoes, several other vegetables and then dessert — 
including the highlight - grandma’s butterscotch pie. Wallick remembers that when the 
family entered the house that year, it was clear something was a bit different. The home 
was usually buzzing with activity and noise, as this was the one time each year that the 
entire family would all be together — aunts, uncles and cousins and step-aunts, step-uncles 
and step-cousins. But this year, the chatter was subdued and the kitchen was quiet. 

Wallick soon discovered why — his 16 year old step-cousin, who is white, was 
noticeably pregnant and the young African-American man who he learned later was the 


father of the child was sitting beside her. Looking back, the family was clearly in a bit of 


shock. In this rural county seat town, a teenage pregnancy was still cause for at least 
some whispers and sly looks. An interracial relationship was pretty much unheard of. 

When the time came for dinner, Wallick’s grandmother slipped into line ahead of 
everyone. She took a plate and began filling it up with generous helpings of everything 
on the table — including an extra share of her homemade noodles, which drew some 
protests from those in line behind her. She then took his cousin’s boyfriend by the arm 
and led him to the living room, where she sat him in grandpa’s recliner, which always 
had the best TV tray in front of it and had the best view of the football game on the TV. 

The protests began in earnest again. You see, no one else had ever sat in 
grandpa’s recliner — ever. Not before that incident and not after — all the way until his 
death. What’s more, Wallick’s grandmother then came back in the kitchen and went for 
the dessert table, where she scooped out three slices of pie — one mince, one pumpkin and 
one of the precious butterscotch — and began to walk out to the living room with them. 
When the protests escalated, his grandmother turned around slowly, put the pie plate 
down on the table, drew herself up to her full height, and looked around the room. “I just 
want him to know that he is welcome in my house” she said. 

This prophetic moment of inclusiveness has colored Wallick’s life and ministry 
ever since. This moment stretched through the events of life: moving frequently; joining 
a United Methodist Church while in high school; becoming actively engaged with a 
campus ministry focused on social justice issues during college; seeking ministry on the 
margins with those who are among the lost and disenfranchised in society; and even the 


experience of feeling included and loved when facing serious health issues. 


This has meant the development of a personal theology for Wallick which seeks 
out those on the margins and attempts to help them feel at home. It means sitting beside 
a gay colleague at the West Ohio Conference clergy session in order to pray with him 
after the clergy session voted to dismiss him from the ministry. It means looking for the 
quiet youth sitting alone in the sanctuary and sitting beside him. It means complimenting 
the 90 year old parishioner on her dress. It means using the story of an abused youngster 
in a sermon so that those who have had similar experience know there’s a place for them. 
It means hugging the unruly, rebellious child before church to let her know that not 
everyone will look down their nose at her. It means actively seeking to do ministry in the 
city, in places where folks are feeling overwhelmed by the changes happening around 


them. 


The context for ministry 


Church of the Good Shepherd, United Methodist, was chartered in 1969 after 
several months of advance work by the Methodist Mission Society in Columbus, Ohio. 
The Mission Society had been seeking to stay one step ahead of the growth patterns of 
the city by starting new congregations progressively further north from the city’s center 
beginning in the 1950’s just as the city itself was growing in that direction. Maize Manor 
UMC, a church started in 1956, is located on Maize Road in north Columbus, just less 


than two miles north of downtown. Epworth UMC, which was begun in 1963, is about 


2.5 miles further north. Church of the Good Shepherd is approximately 2 miles further 
north than Epworth, in the north-central portion of the 43229 zip code. ! 

Persons involved with the Mission Society began distributing information about a 
new congregation forming soon beginning July 28, 1969.” The congregation was 
chartered on November 2, 1969.3 After meeting for worship in several local elementary 
schools, the people of Good Shepherd broke ground for and completed construction of a 
building on Sharon Woods Blvd in 1974 and added a multi-purpose area in 1987.4 In 
nearly 40 years of existence, Church of the Good Shepherd has had a peak membership 
of 411° and peak average worship attendance of 205.° In 2006, membership stands at 
195 and average worship attendance stands at 97.’ In the last ten years, that’s a 52% 
decrease in membership in a ten year period and a 53% decrease in worship attendance 
during the same time. 

As is the case in many cities, Columbus is home to several neighborhood civic 
associations which developed along with the areas of the city they represent. Church of 


the Good Shepherd is situated in the midst of the Sharon Woods neighborhood, which 


‘Appendix A shows the location of Church of the Good Shepherd in a diagram of the 43229 zip 
code in Columbus, Ohio. 


Todd Spencer, “Twenty-five Years of Service to Christ and the Community.” This was a one 
page summary of the history of the church in the worship bulletin for Church of the Good Shepherd’s 25" 
Anniversary celebration on November 6, 1994. 

3Ibid. 

‘Tbid. 

5Membership reported to the West Ohio Annual Conference for calendar year 1996. 


®Worship attendance reported to the West Ohio Annual Conference for calendar year 1996. 


7These numbers were reported to the 2006 Good Shepherd Church Conference on November 21, 
2006. 


began to develop in the 1960s. (According to the U.S. Census Bureau, 72.9% of the 
housing in the zip code was built in the sixties and seventies.)* The Sharon Woods Civic 
Association holds its monthly meetings at Good Shepherd and has detailed the history of 
the neighborhood. Though it is a small subset of the 43229 zip code area in north 
Columbus, the association claims 1700 homes in its boundaries.” Also within the 


immediate neighborhood of the church building are Beechcroft High School!° 


and Alpine 
Elementary School'!, both a part of the Columbus City School District. 

As the Sharon Woods area grew, Church of the Good Shepherd grew as well. 
Bordered on the west by the suburb of Worthington and on the east by the suburb of 
Westerville, Sharon Woods was a more affordable option for many families who desired 
to live in the northern part of the Columbus metro area. As has been the case in many 
urban areas around the United States, the character of the population in the 43229 zip 
code has begun to change dramatically. In 1990, the U.S. Census reported total 


population in 43229 of 45,808, with 87% of the population white, 11% black, 1.6% Asian 


and 1.2% Hispanic.'? The 2000 Census reported a total population in 43229 of 46,363 


8U.S. Census data accessed through the City of Columbus Development Department website, 
http://www.columbusinfobase.org/ZIP/SummaryFileThree/43229 htm, September 27, 2006 2:02pm. 


°From the Sharon Woods Civic Association web site, 
http://cooperonline.com/TheGatePost/index.htm, accessed September 27, 2006 2:35pm. 


°From the Columbus Public Schools boundary map, 
http://www.columbus.k12.oh.us/BoundryMaps/high/Beechcroft.pdf, accessed September 27, 2006 2:42pm. 


'From the Columbus Public Schools boundary map, 
http://www.columbus.k12.oh.us/BoundryMaps/Elementary/Alpine.pdf, accessed September 27, 2006 
2:45pm. 


?From U.S. Census Bureau information accessed through 
www.columbusinfobase.org/ZIP/43229/populate.htm on May 7, 2006 at 7:38pm. 


with 67% white, 24% black, 3% Asian and 4.5% Hispanic.!* In real numbers, residents 
of 43229 who reported their ancestry as white decreased in that decade by 8,463 or 8.4% 
while the residents reporting their ancestry as black, Asian or Hispanic rose by 8,099 or 
Loe 

It is clear that the ongoing trend in the neighborhood around the church points to a 
community that is becoming less white and more multicultural.'* The latest estimated 
updates from the 2000 census figures indicate this trend will continue. Percept Group, 
Inc. puts the 2006 racial breakdown projection in 43229 at 57% white, 29% black, 6% 
Hispanic (the group designated as “fastest growing racial/ethnic group”) and 4% Asian. !° 
Finally, the 2000 census indicates median family income in the zip code is $47,170.00, !” 
which is about $3,000 less than the national median family income. !® 

For the first 30 years of its history, the congregation grew and flourished, 
reaching its peak in membership and attendance in the mid-1990’s (specific numbers 
mentioned above). Throughout that time, the congregation was financially stable and 


was able to pay 100% of its denominational askings each year in addition to giving 


*Tbid. 
“Ibid. 


>See Appendix B for this same information in tabular form. 


®Information copyright 2006 Percept Group, Inc. Accessed online October 18, 2006 at 7:35pm at 
http://www. link2lead.com/L2L/MyCommunity/10Facts.asp?m=NEXT&q=4&r=S&p=YES. The same 
information is presented in the fourth column of the table in Appendix B. 


From U.S. Census Bureau information accessed through 
http://development.columbus.gov/Bizdevelopment/Demographics/Zipcode/CZ_46.html on December 18, 
2006 at 6:57pm. 


'8National median family income in 2000 was $50,046. Information accessed through 
http://factfinder.census.gov/servlet/QTTable?_ bm=y&-qr_name=DEC_2000_SF3_ U_DP3&- 
geo_id=01000US&-ds_name=DEC_2000_SF3_U&-_lang=en&-format=&-CONTEXT=qt on December 
18, 2006 at 7:04pm. 


generously to other missions. In addition, no fewer than 10 members of the congregation 
heard a call to the ministry as part of the church’s life during that time and left the church 
to enter seminary.!? Though this is an appropriate source of pride for the congregation, 
many of the folks who’ve been around the church for a long time still grieve the loss of 
the gifts and talents of those individuals. In the last decade, the situation of the church 
has changed dramatically. 

In 1996, Church of the Good Shepherd received the Rev. Kenneth Cummings as 
its pastor. As an African-American, Rev. Cummings was the first ethnic minority person 
to serve the congregation as pastor. In addition, he followed Rev. Dick Ward, who is 
considered one of the most-loved pastors in the history of the church. Though many offer 
appreciation for the gifts Rev. Cummings brought to the congregation, others suggest that 
racial issues bubbled underneath the surface. As one church member put it, “We just 
weren’t ready for that.””° That’s an unfortunate reality, as current demographic study 
shows that the presence of an African-American pastor in the neighborhood might have 
been an asset at the time. 

In 2001, the church received the Rev. George Reed as pastor. In the first two 
years, Rev. Reed was able to deal successfully with a conflict which had developed over 
worship style. At the time, the congregation held two worship services, one traditional 
and one contemporary, and there was a general feeling of division. After much 
discussion and prayer, Rev. Reed and the leadership of the church forged a compromise 


that would move the congregation back to one service which would incorporate a blend 


‘In 2006, the congregation is 37 years old so that means the church has sent someone into full- 
time ministry once every 3.7 years! 


0Helen Miller, interview by author, Columbus, Ohio, November 15, 2006. 
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of musical styles. Though there was great relief, there was also vocal dissatisfaction with 
the service from a few church members on both ends of the “style spectrum.” Over time, 
a number of personality conflicts between Rev. Reed and several church members 
contributed to a decline in morale and a continued decline in membership. As a result, in 
the last decade membership and attendance totals have decreased to levels for 2006 
previously mentioned, which are roughly one-half of the peak membership and 
attendance reached ten years earlier. 

In addition, the financial situation of the church has become fragile. During the 
last five years, the congregation’s commitment to continue to pay 100% of its 
apportionments has resulted in the use of a savings account in order to bring the budget 
into balance. From a high of approximately $134,000, that savings now holds a balance 
of approximately $63,000.*! With no endowment or other assets, these are the only 
financial reserves from which the congregation can draw. As a result of this decline, 
many members of the church feel ‘marginalized’ to a certain extent — separated from the 
surrounding community, less able to move forward in ministry than in the past, and 
worried about the future. 

However, despite the decline in membership, the fragile state of the church’s 
finances, and feeling marginalized, the congregation continues to be active and vital in 
many ways. Under the leadership of a church member with Christian Education training, 
the Sunday school has used the Workshop Rotation Model successfully. Church 


members are actively involved with Habitat for Humanity, Faith Mission, the YWCA 


21 Appendix C is a chart presented by the church treasurer at the November 18, 2006 Finance 
Committee meeting which illustrates the dwindling reserve accounts. 
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Interfaith Hospitality Network, the UM Church for All People and UM Free Store, New 
Life UMC, and the Capitol Area North District United Methodist Women. The Good 
Shepherd UMW is active with monthly meetings and holds biannual rummage sales and 
supports local and worldwide missions. An active United Methodist Men’s group also 
meets monthly, supports numerous missions in the area and plans a variety of social 
outings each year. A Mission & Social Outreach group helps the congregation support 
the CROP Walk, NNEMAP (Near Northeast Emergency Assistance Program), the AIDS 
Walk, and facilitates the planting of a congregational garden on the church property, with 
the harvest donated to local food banks. The music ministry is strong with a chancel 
choir, bell choir and praise team. The congregation prides itself on being a loving and 
caring community — a notion that is built on the core members who joined 37 years ago 
having bonded as a “family” of sorts — but has had difficulty finding a way to translate 
that into reaching out to others in the neighborhood. 

Soon after beginning as pastor of Church of the Good Shepherd on September 1, 
2006, the researcher, Don Wallick, initiated some discussion about the future of the 
church. It became clear to Wallick and to a number of church leaders that making a 
connection to the neighborhood around the church will be vital for future vitality and 
success. Further, the great majority of leaders seem to understand that since the 
neighborhood around the church is now quite multicultural and becoming more so, 
seeking to understand the dynamics involved in reaching out to persons of other cultures 
and traditions will be paramount. One parishioner protested early on, “We’ve had organ 


recitals and ice cream socials and things like that. No one from outside the church ever 
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comes. I’m not sure what we should be doing different.””” Wallick suggested to him that 
it may be that such activities are outside the experience of many who now live nearby the 
church and illustrates that the church probably has a lot to learn. 

At its November 16, 2006 meeting, the Administrative Council of Church of the 
Good Shepherd directed the Committee on Lay Leadership (chaired by the pastor, 
Wallick) to assemble a slate of persons which would begin an intensive study of the 
neighborhood in 2007. The goal would be for this slate to report recommendations for 
reconnecting with and reaching out to the church council before the end of 2007. The 
hope was that as this process moves forward, some possibilities will become clear and be 
implemented while others will require a more formal approval and wider-ranging support 
from the congregation. In general, the congregation will then begin to feel less 
marginalized and separated from its community and the community will begin to feel the 


presence of the congregation. 


Synergy between the researcher and the context 


“T just want him to know he is welcome in my house,” proclaimed the researcher’s 
grandmother. The guest was on edge; the family was on edge; racial prejudice, mostly 
unspoken, hovered in the air; disapproval of a teenage cousin’s pregnancy, mostly 
unspoken, pervaded the room. In a vortex of uncertainty, negativity, prejudice, 
discomfort and disapproval, the grandmother stepped forward, took the guest by the arm 
and proactively created welcome, hospitality and openness — and made it clear those were 


the operative values in HER house. More than any other moment in the researcher’s life, 


27 arry Hansgen, interview by author, Columbus, Ohio, October 11, 2006. 
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that event has shaped his thinking about spirituality and ministry. Since then, he has 
either unconsciously gravitated towards or intentionally reached out to those on the 
margins of each situation he is in. 

This move to the margins has meant finding ways to relate to persons from 
various backgrounds and cultures and a diversity of gifts and abilities. It has 
ramifications for preaching, teaching, pastoral care, and administration. It has special 
consequences for evangelism and outreach as those who are on the margins, those who 
are dispossessed, and those who are disenfranchised become the desired focus for 
reaching out in Christ’s name. It means building a spiritual home for those who may be 
spiritually homeless. It means paying attention to those who have been ignored. It 
means including those who have been excluded. It means reminding all of those around 
the researcher that this, indeed, was the focus of Jesus during his ministry. It means 
sharing such a vision in so unrelenting a way that others begin to find their way into it as 
well. 

Church of the Good Shepherd, United Methodist, is a congregation facing a stark 
reality: The neighborhood around the church is changing — ethnically, culturally, 
linguistically, and socially — and yet the congregation consists mainly of middle class 
white persons. COGS has a clear sense of what it means to care for one another and for 
those who are less fortunate. Many who comprise the core of the congregation have a 
sense of “family” that pervades their interaction and communication with one another. 
The church gives generously — beyond its means, really — to deserving causes locally and 


around the world and seeks to be the hands and feet of Jesus in serving the poor at Faith 
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Mission, caring for homeless families through the Interfaith Hospitality Network, 
building homes through habitat for humanity, and many other projects. 

Yet the congregation has, in the last decade, shied away from reaching into the 
surrounding neighborhood to share that same love and care with those who are right 
around the corner. The congregation has made only a handful of attempts to reach the 
community — direct mailing, an ice cream social, and an organ concert. Absent any 
knowledge of or connection to the congregation, the community has not responded well 
to these outreach attempts — further frustrating those in the church who feel it is important 
to keep trying. Beechcroft High School sits next door to the church, yet when asked 
whether the congregation has ever tried to foster a relationship with the school, church 
members are genuinely surprised at the idea. It hasn’t been tried — at least not recently. 
During this time, both attendance and membership have declined by about half. 

Further, perhaps as a result of that ten year decline, the congregation sees itself as 
marginalized as well. The leadership feels disconnected from the larger church after 
struggling for ten years to work with district superintendents and bishops to remedy the 
decline. Some Good Shepherd members have a sense of being “besieged” as the numbers 
have dwindled and budget shortfalls have become larger. Together with the demographic 
changes in the area around the church it would seem that both inside and outside the 
church walls, folks feel as if they are on the margins in society. 

Church of the Good Shepherd is surrounded by a multicultural community and 
has not in any comprehensive way attempted to reach out and connect. The researcher’s 
natural inclination is to seek out those who are on the margins or are left out in society 


and make a connection with them. Even absent the multicultural aspects of the 
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neighborhood around the church, many in our society feel a great need for 
“connectedness,” for the sense of “family” on which COGS prides itself and which the 
church has to offer to the community. The challenge is building the bridges and making 
the connection between the two. 

The congregation’s most recent attempts to reach the neighborhood (direct mail, 
ice cream social and organ concert) may reflect the need for some education about the 
cultural changes that have occurred in the community. The three methods that have been 
tried might well make a connection with a middle-class, white and well-churched 
constituency. Since the neighborhood is, in reality, quite different from that description, 
the congregation may need to take the time to learn something about how to make 
connections with persons of varying cultural backgrounds. 

In addition, since the members of the congregation now feel somewhat 
marginalized themselves, there is a clear need for a pastoral approach which helps the 
congregation develop an understanding of itself that is rich in the knowledge of its gifts 
and talents. 

We are thus faced with this question: How does a congregation reconnect with 
and reengage in ministry with the neighborhood that surrounds it? And what would 
happen if it seeks to do so? Answering these two questions would likely involve: 

e An effort to help the members of Church of the Good Shepherd rediscover their 
own gifts and talents — thereby building momentum for reaching out to the 
community. This would include an attempt at helping the congregation 


understand the dynamics of its now multicultural neighborhood. 
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e Aneffort to bring members of Church of the Good Shepherd into the 
neighborhood to discover for themselves (and thereby help the community 
discover) the dynamics, the institutions and the structures that are either present 
and active (providing an opportunity to build relationships between the 
congregation and community) or are inactive and need attention (providing an 
opportunity for ministry through community development). 

Though many resources for accomplishing either or both of these tasks are yet to 
be discovered, two that have presented themselves are the concept of “asset mapping” (as 
represented in the book, Building Communities From the Inside Out: A Path Toward 
Finding and Mobilizing a Community’s Assets by John L. McKnight and John P. 
Kretzmann) and the work of Eric H.F. Law, which is aimed at multicultural 
understanding and relationships (especially his books, The Wolf Shall Dwell With The 
Lamb: A Spirituality for leadership in Multicultural Community, The Bush was Blazing 
but Not Consumed: Developing a Multicultural Community Through Dialogue And 
Liturgy, and Inclusion: Making Room For Grace).”* 

Given the researcher’s passion for ministry with those on the margins; given that 
the congregation sees and feels itself to be marginalized at this moment in its history; 
given that the community around the church has radically changed, resulting in a 
disconnected multicultural demographic, such an attempt to bring Church of the Good 
Shepherd back to its calling as a place where community can be found and to connect to a 
neighborhood which is no doubt full of unknown assets, represents a clear area of 


“synergy” between ministry context and personal passion. 


See bibliography for publication data on these books. 
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Further, as shall be noted in pages to come, it is often the case that when an urban 
neighborhood church refuses to adapt to a changing neighborhood, the congregation 
experiences decline, decides to move to a new area, or simply dwindles until it closes. 
Might there be a prophetic witness to be made here — that in this place, in this 
neighborhood, in this time, this congregation will not abandon its neighborhood but will 
instead reach out to embrace its new constituency while crossing whatever racial and 


cultural barriers may emerge? 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS PROJECT 


How does a congregation reconnect with a neighborhood that has changed around 
it? And what happens when it begins a process to do that? How can a congregation 
consisting of middle class white folks who raised their families together move toward 
welcoming new residents of different backgrounds and with whom no history is shared? 
What is required intellectually, spiritually, emotionally and physically to accomplish this? 
As mentioned previously, Church of the Good Shepherd, United Methodist is a mainly 
white, middle-class congregation sitting in the middle of what is now a multiracial 
neighborhood in Columbus, Ohio. The demographic change has occurred during a time 
in the congregation’s history in which it struggled internally with a variety of issues, 
causing it to turn inward and lose touch with the residents around it. This reality 
necessitates investigation of a wide range of issues. 

In describing his response to the call to become one of the pastors of the Church 
for the Fellowship of all Peoples in San Francisco, Howard Thurman wrestled with 
similar issues — how to create meaningful community with a wide variety of cultural 
backgrounds and races within the congregation. He writes that he and his wife, Sue, took 
to San Francisco 

... a profound conviction that meaningful and creative 
experiences between peoples can be more compelling than all the 


ideas, concepts, faiths, fears, ideologies, and prejudices that divide 
them; and absolute faith that if such experiences can be multiplied 
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and sustained over a time interval of sufficient duration any barrier 

that separates one person from another can be undermined and 

eliminated.”! 

The theologian Miroslav Volf considers the spiritual and emotional journey 
toward becoming open to the “other” in the context of his experience with ethnic 
cleansing in Bosnia in the 1990s. Volf’s book, Exclusion and Embrace,’ is a complex 
exploration of what is necessary to become open to the “other,” especially when the 
“other” is seen as having perpetrated evil. Though analyzing a changed neighborhood 
and exploring how a congregation might reconnect with it is a bit less dramatic, one 
image used by Volf helps to outline a theoretical basis for working toward such a 
reconnection. 

Volf suggests that the movement toward embracing another person outlines the 
process whereby one person may begin to connect with another. This movement, in 


Volf’s view, has four elements: 


1. Opening the arms. Open arms communicate a desire to connect with the other 
and symbolize making space for the other within one’s own being.? 


2. Waiting. A movement toward embracing the other has begun, but waiting allows 
the other to respond. This allows the other to be a full partner in the embrace.* 


3. Closing the arms. Here, each enters into the space of the other forming a union. 
Both individuals are affirmed rather than being assimilated into the other.° 


‘Howard Thurman, With Head and Heart (San Diego: Harcourt Brace & Company, 1979), 148. 


Miroslav Volf, Exclusion and Embrace: A Theological Exploration of Identity, Otherness and 
Reconciliation (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1996). 


3Tbid.,141. 
‘Thid.,142-143. 


Tbid.,143. 
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4. Opening the arms again. The two individuals do not meld one into the other, but 
resume their own identities, having been changed by the voluntary connection 
with the other.° 
As the ministry project developed, the researcher and the context associates began 

to explore tools that the congregation might use in order to communicate an open-armed 
invitation to the community. To wit, such a congregation must voluntarily open its arms, 
making sure that the “others” in the community are present and aware of this invitation 
for embrace; this same congregation must wait for a response rather than rushing forward 
to grab hold of the “others;” the congregation must then close its arms around those who 
have responded to the invitation to embrace, bringing them fully into the community as 
they are; and the congregation must then open its arms again in order for these new 
members of the community to continue to live as the individuals they are while joining 
the congregation in offering the invitation to embrace those in the community who might 
continue to be seen as the “other.” 

This project focused on moving Church of the Good Shepherd, United Methodist 
toward opening its arms — offering an embrace — to those who surround it in the 
community in a way that the offer is clearly seen and understood, providing an invitation 
to move forward together in a newly formed community. Two things are required for this 
movement to occur. The first is to be in contact enough with the community that those 
outside the church understand and are aware that the church is reaching out. The second 
is more internal — spiritual, emotional and intellectual preparation for a movement toward 
openness. 

To accomplish the first, the congregation made use of the community 
development concept of ‘asset mapping.’ This concept may be understood as an 


*Tbid.,144-145. 
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alternative to the fairly widespread ‘problem-solving’ approach to strengthening 
communities. In this more typical approach, an attempt is made to define problems and 
deficiencies and seek to find solutions. Often, this involves the investment of 
organizations or agencies (or both) — that is, institutions — from outside a community who 
come forward to offer a solution to the problem. 

In asset mapping, the converse is true. The assumption is that the gifts and 
strengths needed in a community for health and vitality are already present. The task is 
to discover them and connect those gifts and strengths together in creative ways. John 
McKnight describes the difference between the two approaches in this way: 

...we recognized that the hidden consequence of the 

“institutional assumption” is that it creates a social map of systems 

and clients, while omitting communities and citizens. And yet, it is 

clear that citizens and their communities must have a major role on 

the social map if individual behavior, social relations, and the 

physical and economic environment are to be changed.’ 

As this congregation moves forward to make known to the now changed 
community around it that its arms are open and ready to renew connections, this approach 
has the benefit of assuming (1) that the congregation has gifts to offer the community and 
that (2) it will discover other gifts in the community. Thus, the congregation will seek to 
renew a connection to the neighborhood through a series of interviews and conversations 
with individuals, organizations, associations and agencies that are already in the 


community, using as a guide Building Communities from the Inside Out: a Path toward 


Finding and Mobilizing a Community’s Assets.* 


TJohn S. McKnight, “Regenerating Community: The Recovery of a Space for Citizens,” in the 
Institute for Policy Research Distinguished Public Policy Lecture Series (Northwestern University Institute 
for Policy Research, 2003), 2. 


John S. McKnight and John P. Kretzmann (Skokie, Illinois: ACTA Publications, 1993). 
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Over time, the groups made the decision to use a form of asset mapping coupled 
with the principles of appreciate inquiry in order to begin this process. Dovetailing 
nicely with the asset mapping concept, appreciative inquiry is an approach to 
organizational development which focuses on asking questions, telling stories about what 
works well for the organization, centering one’s energy on desired outcomes, and valuing 
differences and collaboration.’ 

The researcher and context associates also realized that in order to make an open- 
armed invitation to the community with authenticity, the congregation would need to 
explore the nuances of what it means to be in relationship across cultures. One resource 
that explores this is the work of Eric H. F. Law. His life work has been to explore the 
mechanics of power relationships between different racial and cultural groups in the 
United States. In a succession of works, Law has proposed processes of decision-making 
which help to include all and liturgy which seeks to include all.!° Since publication of 
his first work, Law has led workshops across the country teaching this process to 
congregations and other groups seeking to create multiracial community. 

In addition, the sociologist George Yancey has published work aimed at 
understanding the issues involved in creating multiracial community within a 


congregation. His 2003 work, “One Body, One Spirit: Principles of Successful 


°See Mark Lau Branson, Ten Assumptions of Appreciative Inquiry, The Alban Institute Weekly 
Article for February 5, 2005, accessed at www.alban.org/conversation.aspx?q=printme&id=3674 on July 
30, 2008, 7:30pm. See Appendix D. 


Eric H. F. Law, The Wolf Shall Dwell with the Lamb (St. Louis: Chalice Press, 1993) and The 
Bush Was Blazing but not Consumed (St. Louis: Chalice Press, 1996). 
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Multiracial Churches,”'! suggests seven general principles for vital and effective 
multiracial churches. Yancey’s work was funded by the Lilly Foundation and is based on 
an extensive study of multiracial congregations in a variety of metropolitan areas in the 
United States. 

After this research, Yancey concluded that the following principles were common 
to each of the churches, though the specific way they were lived out may have differed in 
each one: 


1. Inclusive worship — a style of worship that includes elements of a variety of 
cultures. 


2. Diverse Leadership — church leadership that reflects the racial diversity of the 
congregation. 


3. An overarching goal — having an overall objective that is aided by being 
multiracial, rather than simply adopting ‘being multiracial’ as a primary goal. 


4. Intentionality — making sure the congregation works at being multiracial. 
5. Personal Skills — leadership skills for the pastor and key leaders of a multiracial 
church must revolve around sensitivity, patience, an ability to empower others 


and the ability to relate across cultures. 


6. Location — often, multiracial churches appear in areas within a city that are 
transitional in nature. 


7. Adaptability — readiness to change gears or shift emphases in ministry based on 
the racial groups that affiliate with the congregation. ! 


At least one denomination has been investigating such possibilities for itself. In 
2005, the Presbyterian Church (USA) published the booklet, “Living the Vision: 


Becoming a Multicultural Church” through its Evangelism and Witness Ministries of the 


"\George Yancey, One Body, One Spirit: Principles of Successful Multiracial Churches (Downers 
Grove, Illinois: Intervarsity Press, 2003). 


'Tbid., 67-69. 
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General Assembly Council.'? This booklet offers a similar summary of key values held 
by multiracial churches, including chapters on the Biblical foundation for multicultural 
ministry, the need to prepare congregations for change, and understanding how 
communication across cultures may differ from everyday communication within 
homogeneous groups. 

Interestingly, Parker and Girgis echo Yancey’s work as they advocate for the 
leadership of the church to reflect the diversity of the community and congregation!* and 
for openness and sensitivity in communication across cultures.'> Parker and Girgis also 
echo Law’s work in their emphasis on shared leadership and power'!® and they even cite 
Law’s concept of “mutual invitation” as a way to facilitate such mutuality of leadership.'’ 

This chapter began by highlighting Howard Thurman’s experience in San 
Francisco in the mid-20" century. Thurman recalls that one of the principles he took 
with him to San Francisco to pastor in an intentionally multicultural setting was that 
common experiences together would break down racial stereotypes and barriers.'* This 
is an assertion that clearly was true for Thurman and has been found to be true in other 
situations as well. As this ministry project commenced, it remained to be seen whether 
this would be the experience of Church of the Good Shepherd. What, exactly, will occur 

'3Sara Parker, Ph.D. and Raafat Girgis, Living the Vision: Becoming a Multicultural Church, 
Published by Congregational Ministries Publishing for Evangelism and Witness Ministries of the General 


Assembly Council of the Presbyterian Church (USA), 2005. Available for download as a *.pdf file at 
www.presbyterianmulticulturalchurch.net/LivingTheVisionBooklet0S.pdf. 


‘Tbid., 55. 
“Ibid., 63. 
*Ibid., 46. 


Tbid., 59. 


8Thurman, 148. 
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when members of the church begin to make connections with the community, listen to 
their stories, elicit their gifts and desires through asset mapping and then seek to respond? 
Will an exploration of the power-sharing methods of Eric Law or of the multiracial 
church principles of George Yancey, the asset mapping techniques of Kretzmann and 
Knight, and a heartfelt desire to be connected to its surrounding neighborhood be enough 


for Church of the Good Shepherd to overcome any latent prejudice that may remain? 


CHAPTER THREE 


BIBLICAL, HISTORICAL AND THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATION 


Previously, the author has pointed out the increasingly multicultural makeup of 
the ministry context of Church of the Good Shepherd, United Methodist. Over the last 15 
years, the community around the church has moved from 87% white and 11% black to 
57% white and 29% black. In addition, Asian and Hispanic representation in the 
community has increased from 2% and 1% of the population to 6% and 4% respectively. 
In the meantime, the congregation has remained overwhelmingly white throughout the 
time of this neighborhood demographic shift. It has become clear to the leadership of the 
church that learning to connect with persons of various cultural backgrounds will be 
central to the redevelopment of and the long-term efficacy of the congregation’s ministry 


in this community.! 


Biblical Foundation 


In considering biblical texts that may inform the context, one might look at any 
number of passages. The interplay of a variety of cultures and races shows forth at nearly 
every turn in the biblical text. Two texts will be considered in depth: Genesis 11:1-9, the 


final narrative in the primeval history in the Pentateuch, which is often taken to be an 


‘In February, 2007 a “Neighborhood Study Group” consisting of a cross-section of the 
congregation’s members began meeting and has launched a study of the demographic changes in the 
surrounding community and will consider the consequences and challenges to the church’s ministry. 
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etiological explanation of the variety of languages and cultures on earth; and Ephesians 
2:11-22, a grand exposition of how different races and cultures come together into a new 
creation in Christ. The examination will proceed by looking at each passage in turn, 


including an analysis of the text and an examination of the interpretive history of each. 


Genesis 11:1-9 


'Now the whole earth had one language and the same words. 

And as they migrated from the east, they came upon a plain in the 
land of Shinar and settled there. 

And they said to one another, “Come, let us make bricks, and burn 
them thoroughly.” And they had brick for stone, and bitumen for 
mortar. 

‘Then they said, “Come, let us build ourselves a city, and a tower 
with its top in the heavens, and let us make a name for ourselves; 
otherwise we shall be scattered abroad upon the face of the whole 
earth.” 

°The LorD came down to see the city and the tower, which mortals 
had built. “And the Lorp said, “Look, they are one people, and 
they have all one language; and this is only the beginning of what 
they will do; nothing that they propose to do will now be 
impossible for them. 

7Come, let us go down, and confuse their language there, so that 
they will not understand one another’s speech.” 

8So the LorD scattered them abroad from there over the face of all 
the earth, and they left off building the city. 

Therefore it was called Babel, because there the LORD confused 
the language of all the earth; and from there the LORD scattered 
them abroad over the face of all the earth.” 


Following the flood narrative of chapters six through nine, in which God has 
attempted a ‘re-creation’ after becoming frustrated with humanity, the Genesis author 
offers a genealogy to explain the variety of nations and languages on the earth (see Gen. 


10:5, 20, 31). After this comes Genesis 11, which seeks to accomplish a similar end in 


*Biblical quotations, unless otherwise noted, are from The New Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible, copyright 1989 by the Division of Christian Education of the National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America. 
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narrative form. Though some may find two passages with differing details attempting to 
accomplish the same narrative end a logical difficulty, it does not have to be so. For 
instance, it is generally accepted that there are two forms of the creation story earlier in 
Genesis (1:1 - 2:4a and 2:4b — 29). Indeed, many see Genesis 10 and 11 operating in just 
such a complementary way.* 

The narrative proceeds in three scenes: The people who have gathered in the 
plain of Shinar make a decision to remain together, build a city with a tower, and make a 
name for themselves for fear of being scattered abroad ‘upon the face of the whole earth’ 
(verses 1-4); God observes what is happening, decides to have a look (noting that “this is 
only the beginning of what they will do’), decides to confuse the languages of the 
builders and scatters them ‘over the face of the whole earth’ (verses 5-8); and a postscript 
which creates a word-play with the Hebrew name for Babylon, babel, and notes once 
again that from there the people were scattered ‘over the face of all the earth’ (verse 9). 

Two words and one linguistic phrase are worthy of further comment in this 
passage. The Hebrew word translated as ‘scattered’ in most translations in Gen. 11:4, 8, 
9 is from the root Px» (futz), meaning “to be dispersed.”* The occurrences of the verb in 
Genesis 11 are in the Hiphil, the emphatic verb form in biblical Hebrew.° In order to 
catch the full meaning of this, we might paraphrase and insert the word ‘intentionally’ or 


the phrase ‘cause to be’ ahead of the word ‘scattered’ when it comes up in Genesis 11. 


Terence E. Fretheim, “The Book of Genesis” in The New Interpreters Bible Volume I (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1994), 410. 


4Francis Brown with Driver, S.A. and Briggs, Charles A, The New Brown-Driver-Briggs-Gesenius 
Hebrew and English Lexicon (Peabody, Massachusetts: Hendrickson Publishers, 1979), 806. 


“Tbid., 807. 
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Thus, one might read the last line of the narrative as ‘the Lord intentionally scattered 
them abroad over the face of all the earth.’ 

One might also catch this emphasis through a brief survey of other passages in 
which the same verb appears in the same form. For example, in Job 37:11 we read “He 
loads the thick cloud with moisture; the clouds scatter his lightning.” Here one of Job’s 
friends is describing the mighty power of God as ruler of all nature. In Isaiah 41:16, in 
the midst of a description of how the Holy One of Israel will grant power and liberation 
to Israel, power enough to thresh mountains into dust, we read, “You shall winnow them 
and the wind shall carry them away, and the tempest shall scatter them.” Though these 
two references are not exhaustive, they assist in understanding the emphatic form of the 
verb. The Genesis author is not making a simple, matter-of-fact, report about what 
happened. There is power and intention carried in the report of scattering. Such power 
and intent could explain the fear in the words of the city builders, “lest we be 
scattered...” 

Also of note is the word-play in verse nine between the Hebrew words translated 
“confuse” and “Babel,” generally seen as referring to Babylon.© The Hebrew for 
“confuse” is 4% (balal)’ while the word referring to Babylon is 922 (babel). Thus, one 
might understand the Genesis author to be subtly poking fun at Babylon, suggesting they 


are ‘confused’ or ‘mixed up.’® 


*Tbid., 93. 
"Ibid., 117. 


Everett Fox, Genesis and Exodus: A New English Rendition With Commentary and Notes (New 
York: Schocken Books), 49. 
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Finally, a word about the phrase, ‘over the face of all the earth.’ The phrase 
occurs in these nine verses no fewer than five times, leading to the conclusion that 
something about it is quite important. Further, the phrase occurs in the Hebrew Bible 
almost exclusively in Genesis 1 — 11, the creation-flood-Babel sequence of narratives. 
This may lead us to the conclusion that the story’s basic meaning should be distilled 
within the framework of God’s creative intent.!° Indeed, the concept of ‘scattering’ can 
be seen as the central theme in the Babel story. '! 

These textual observations lead us to an interpretive conclusion which may 
diverge from the main interpretive history of the passage. First, we must review the 
conclusions that most have made about Genesis 11. These may be summed up by the 
brief commentary in one mainstream study Bible: “The story, now told to portray divine 
judgment upon the continuing sin of humanity, once explained the origin of languages 
and the cultural glory of Babylon, the center of Hammurabi’s empire.” !* This 
interpretive tradition is picked up by many scholars: Everett Fox writes: 

At its most obvious, in an isolated context, this famous story is 
about the overweening pride of [humanity], as represented by ... 


technology. God’s actions also recall the ending of the garden 
story, where humanity was also within reach of the divine. !3 


*Isaac M. Kikawada, “The Shape of Genesis 11:1-9,” in Rhetorical Criticism: Essays in Honor of 
James Muilenburg, ed. James J. Jackson and Martin Kessler (Pittsburgh: The Pickwick Press, 1974), 31. 


bid. 
"Kathleen A. Farmer, “What is ‘This’ They Begin to Do?” in Preaching Biblical Texts: 
Expositions by Jewish and Christian Scholars ed. Frederick C. Holmgren and Herman E. Schaalman. 


(Grand Rapids, Michigan: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1995), 22. 


"Commentary in the New Oxford Annotated Bible, New Revised Standard Version, ed. Bruce M. 
Metzger and Roland E. Murphy (New York: Oxford University Press, 1991), 14-15 OT. 


Box, 47. 
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In its most succinct form, this traditional interpretation is summed up by Gerhard 
von Rad: “The story about the Tower of Babel concludes with God’s judgment on 
mankind (sic); there is no word of grace.” !4 

There is no dispute that within the interpretive history of the passage, these 
conclusions are possible and have constituted the majority opinion.'> Another conclusion 
is possible. In anthropomorphic conversation, God considers in Gen. 11:6, “this is only 
the beginning of what they will do.” As Farmer points out, understanding what “this” 
means is the interpretive key to the text. The consensus interpretation is that “this” 
refers to humanity’s pride and attempt to reach God and make a name for itself. 

However, one must ask if this is the only conclusion. Indeed, God has instructed 
humanity in both the Creation narrative and the Flood narrative to be fruitful, multiply 
and subdue the earth.'’ This is not a task for cowering wallflowers and reluctant 
servants. “Fill the earth and subdue it” is the instruction — one might easily conclude that 
a certain amount of pride and assertiveness would be required in order to live out this 
directive. 

Further, the very next narrative tradition in Genesis is that of God’s relationship 
with Abraham and his descendants. God promises Abraham, “I will make of you a great 
nation, and I will bless you, and make your name great, so that you will be a blessing .... 
And in you all the families of the earth shall be blessed.” One must ask, then, if in 


Genesis 11 God is reacting negatively to humanity’s effort to make a name for itself, why 


4Gerhard von Rad, Genesis: A Commentary, trans. John H. Marks (Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1961), 149. 


>Farmer, 19-20. 


*Ibid., 18. 


7See Genesis 1:28, 8:17, 9:1. 
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does God promise that very same thing to Abraham in Genesis 12? Perhaps God is not 
reacting to the assertiveness, inventiveness and desire for fame that the Genesis writer 
attributes to the city builders. 

Indeed, some have begun to suggest that there is another explanation for God’s 
actions in Genesis 11. The textual analysis above leads us in a helpful direction here. 
The word ‘scatter’ is in the imperative where it appears in this text — it is important; it is 
urgent; it must not be ignored. The phrase ‘over the face of all the earth’ is repeated five 
times in the text and subtly picks up the direction in the creation and flood narratives for 
humanity and the rest of that which God has created to ‘be fruitful and multiply’ over the 
earth. The city builders do not want to be scattered; the Genesis writer tells us that God 
scatters them; the scattering is to cover ‘the face of all the earth.’ It appears that God’s 
actions are motivated by the refusal of the city builders to carry out the basic instruction 
of creation — to be fruitful, multiply and subdue the earth. They have, instead, decided to 
stick together in one place in order to avoid that fate. To that basic instruction from God, 
one that lies at the heart of the created order, the people have said, “no.” 

Within the mainstream of interpretive tradition there are hints that this is a 
possible conclusion. Claus Westermann grants that a re-establishment of God’s intent in 
creation is a secondary theme in the text.'’ Umberto Cassuto, though clearly situating 


himself within the majority interpretive view of the text, allows that ‘making a name for 


'8Claus Westermann, Genesis: A Practical Commentary, trans. David E. Green (Grand 
Rapids, Michigan: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1987), 83. 
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themselves’ is not what displeases God; it is the refusal to be scattered that causes the 
divine intervention. !” 

Further, it is possible to see this as the main point of the text. Perhaps what we 
have in Genesis 11 is a description of a basic human tendency to shrink away from the 
hard work required when one must negotiate life across linguistic and cultural 
differences. Indeed, it appears that the diversity and differences that would necessarily 
be the result of scattering over the earth and multiplying are exactly what God has in 
mind for creation. Thus, what appears to be a harsh judgment against the city builders of 
Genesis 11 is in fact yet another attempt by God to push the creation in the direction God 
desires for it to go. It is a reaction full of grace — thus Terence Fretheim’s conclusion, 
“God’s judgment [in this passage], though creating difficulties, has a fundamentally 
gracious purpose.””° 

There is more to be said about the possible implications of this interpretation for 
the particular ministry context of Church of the Good Shepherd, United Methodist. 


Following an examination of the other primary biblical text for this project, more will 


indeed be said. 


Ephesians 2:1 1-22 


'lSo then, remember that at one time you Gentiles by birth, called 
“the uncircumcision” by those who are called “the circumcision” 
—a physical circumcision made in the flesh by human hands— 
'2remember that you were at that time without Christ, being aliens 
from the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers to the covenants 
of promise, having no hope and without God in the world. 


‘Umberto Cassuto, A Commentary on the Book of Genesis: Part II - From Noah to Abraham, 
trans. Israel Abrahams, (Jerusalem: The Magnes Press, The Hebrew University, 1964), 243. 


0Fretheim, 413. 
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'3But now in Christ Jesus you who once were far off have been 
brought near by the blood of Christ. 

'4For he is our peace; in his flesh he has made both groups into one 
and has broken down the dividing wall, that is, the hostility 
between us. 

'5He has abolished the law with its commandments and ordinances, 
that he might create in himself one new humanity in place of the 
two, thus making peace, 

‘Sand might reconcile both groups to God in one body through the 
cross, thus putting to death that hostility through it. 

'7S$o he came and proclaimed peace to you who were far off and 
peace to those who were near; 

'8for through him both of us have access in one Spirit to the Father. 
'°So then you are no longer strangers and aliens, but you are 
citizens with the saints and also members of the household of God, 
built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, with 
Christ Jesus himself as the cornerstone. 

*\In him the whole structure is joined together and grows into a 
holy temple in the Lord; 

2in whom you also are built together spiritually into a dwelling 
place for God. 


The letter to the Ephesians appears to be a ‘circular letter,’ that is, it was not 
necessarily written with a particular problem or controversy in mind, but instead deals 
with a number of general issues and was circulated for reading in various early Christian 
communities.”! Further, most scholars have called into question the authorship of the 
letter. Though there are strong arguments to be made on either side, a consensus is 
developing that Ephesians is a letter written in Paul’s name using Paul’s style, and 
perhaps using Colossians as a source, but written later than Paul’s body of work.” Thus, 


one cannot draw specific conclusions about the intended audience or the situation that 


may be addressed in the letter. Attempts to locate the motivation for the letter in the 


21See Pheme Perkins, Reading the New Testament (New York: Paulist Press, 1988), 194 and 
Rudolf Schnackenburg, Ephesians: A Commentary, trans. Helen Heron (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1991), 
23, 29. 


2For a comprehensive discussion on the authorship of Ephesians, see Andrew T. Lincoln, 
Ephesians, Word Biblical Commentary (Dallas: Word Books, 1990), lix — lxxiil. 
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diverse religious practices known to be present in ancient Ephesus or in the development 
of Gnostic thought in the first two centuries of the church have not born fruit.” 

However, one can note that the theme of the Church as the Body of Christ is 
prominent and that the author articulates “...a cosmic vision of the church as the source 
of salvation.”*4 Specifically, there is an emphasis on the incorporation of gentiles into 
the church. This particular theme is of importance in the passage to be examined. 

In Ephesians 2, the author has moved from the general greeting and words of 
thanksgiving in the previous chapter to a discussion of the difference made in one’s life 
because of Christ (“You were dead through the trespasses and sins in which you once 
lived,” 2:1-2 and then “But God, who is rich in mercy ... made us alive together with 
Christ,” 2:4a, 5b), culminating in the great memory verse, “For by grace you have been 
saved through faith...” (2:8a). This leads directly into the passage at hand. 

In the remainder of the chapter (2:11-22), the author deals with the incorporation 
of the gentiles into the body of Christ. The writer first reminds those who are Gentiles 
(“the uncircumcision’”’) that insofar as they were separated from Israel (“the 
circumcision”), they were separated from God in the world (2:11-12), but now those who 
were “far off’ have been “brought near” by Christ (2:13).*°> Then the author suggests that 
in Christ there is in fact a new creation bringing the two groups together — “...in his flesh 


he has made both groups into one,” (2:14a), “...that he might create in himself one new 


3See Pheme Perkins, “The Letter to The Ephesians” in The New Interpreter’s Bible Volume XI. 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2000), 361-362 and Schnackenburg, 33-37. 


4Perkins, Reading the New Testament, 196. 


*5Tt is assumed that since circumcision was a generally known distinguishing feature of being 
Jewish, this reference likely does not indicate a specifically Jewish audience, thus supporting the above 
conclusion about the epistle’s intended audience, above. See Perkins, The Letter to the Ephesians, 396 and 
Lincoln, 136. 
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humanity in place of the two,” (2:15b), “...and might reconcile both groups to God in one 
body through the cross,” (2:16a). Finally, the writer suggests that the two groups are in 
fact now one new creation sharing a spiritual citizenship and growing together in a new 
holy temple (2:17-22). 

Several linguistic issues are worth exploring. As the author describes the change 
made in the two groups, the terms “brought near” and “far off’ are used in verses 13 and 
17. The action that occurs as the two groups come together is described with the word 
“reconcile” in verse 16. As this new creation comes to be, the writer uses the term 
“citizens with the saints” in verse 19. Each term will be explored for deeper linguistic 
clues about the meaning of the text. 

In verses 13 and 17, the word commonly translated as “brought near” derives 
from the Greek, eyytc (engus), which is generally seen as meaning precisely this — “to 
bring near.””° However, the primary usage of the word in the New Testament, especially 
in the gospels, connotes a sense of “eschatological fulfillment.”*’ Indeed, Preisker 
suggests that its usage in the epistles in relation to Gentiles now being “brought near” to 
the promises that had been given to Israel suggests a “hope of the imminence of the 
coming world.””® In these same verses, the phrase commonly rendered as “far off” arises 


from the Greek word, paxpav (makran), which is most commonly used to denote spatial 


Herbert Preisker, “eyytc,” in The Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, Volume II, ed. 
Gerhard Kittel, trans. Geoffrey W. Bromiley (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 1964), 330-332. 

"Tbid., 331. 
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distance.”? Preisker notes, however, a figurative usage in which “far off’ might be 
considered to carry a sense of sacred awe. He cites for example the women standing 
apart from the cross in Mk. 15:40 and parallels.*° While it also seems that the two words 
may pick up terminology used in discussions of the conversion of proselytes in rabbinical 
texts and at Qumran,*! the terms “brought near” and “far off’ carry with them more than 
mere spatial description and something more than a simple ‘bringing together.’ Indeed, 
the Ephesians writer may intend for the audience to pick up undertones of awe and 
wonder at what has happened in Christ to bring Jews and Gentiles together. 

In verse 19, the author uses the phrase usually translated “citizens with the saints” 
as descriptive of the new state of being created for Gentiles through the work of Christ. 
Though the translation of the word, “citizens,” is fairly straightforward, a thorough 
understanding of the word will add depth to discussion of the passage. The Greek phrase 
commonly rendered “fellow citizens” is ovpoAita (sumpolitai). The most basic 
meaning of the root, moAtc (polis), is “town” or “city.”3? Other variations of the word 
referring to people are then commonly translated “citizen.” By the time of the 
Septuagint, usage of the word 20Atc is expanded to mean any “fortified place.” Later, the 


word begins to refer specifically to Jerusalem. Josephus and Philo expand usage of the 


°Herbert Preisker, “paxpév,” in The Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, Volume IV, 
ed. Gerhard Kittel, trans. Geoffrey W. Bromiley (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 1967), 371-373. 
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word to suggest a ‘constitution’ or set of rights.*> Though usage of the word appears to 
be non-political in the New Testament, it does appear to be especially connected to 
Jerusalem or the idea of Jerusalem as the “holy city.”*4 It is reasonable to conclude, then, 
that the writer of Ephesians was not using the word ovpzodtan (“together/with” + 
“citizen’”’) to denote that those who were formerly “far off’ — separated from the promises 
of God because they were not Jews — now have actual citizenship in Jerusalem. Instead, 
it is being used to further communicate that now that they have been “brought near,” they 
share the same connection to God and God’s promises as those who have been 
considered Jews.*> 

As the author describes what has been accomplished in this bringing together of 
two peoples, the word used in verse 16 is “reconcile.” An exploration of this key term is 
necessary for further understanding this passage in Ephesians 2. The verb commonly 
translated as “reconcile” is built off a root, &4A0¢ (allos), usually translated as “other.””*° 
So, then, the verb form kataAAdoo@ (katallasso), would at its most literal be translated 
“to change,” or one might say to ‘make other than what was before.’*’ One can 
recognize this as a part of the etiology of the modern English word, ‘catalyst’ —a 


chemical change agent. 


Ibid., 552-527. 
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Outside the New Testament, usage of the word in early rabbinic writings seems to 
imply that the word was taken to mean “to placate” or “to appease.”*® In the New 
Testament, however, it is in the Pauline corpus that one sees the use of the word 
connected to the relationship between God and Humanity (see especially 2 Corinthians 
5:18-20 and Romans 5:10).*? Further, the usage of the word in 2 Corinthians and in 
Colossians (assumed to be a source for the writer of Ephesians, as noted above), 
KOTAAAGCo® takes on an even wider connotation, as reconciliation is said to occur 
between not only God and humanity, but also between God and all of creation.*” Thus, 
one might understand the text as suggesting that the entirety of the human situation has 


been made into something new. 


Theological Foundation 


The context for ministry and the above Biblical foundation raise a key question: 
What is the role of the church in society? The argument in this work is that the role of 
the church in society is to extend the incarnation of Christ into the world. An 
eschatology of hope relating to the transformative power of the presence of Christ evokes 
this role for the church. 

The term “eschatology” refers to the body of thought within the Christian church 


about “last things,” or the “end of time.” Often, the term is used to delineate an ultimate 


8Tbid. 
Tbid., 255. 
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end or goal of Christian existence. Scholars have identified at least three different forms 
of eschatology present in the Bible: prophetic; apocalyptic; and realized. 

Prophetic eschatology may be seen in prophetic texts — an expectation of a 
coming “day of the Lord” which applies only to Israel and its immediate enemies, and 
which is followed by a time of renewal.*! Such is seen, for example, in the book of 
Amos with a word of judgment in Amos 5:18-20 and 8:2-14 followed by the 
proclamation of a renewal in 9:11-15.” 

Apocalyptic eschatology is marked by visions of wholesale destruction, an 
ultimate battle between good and evil, and the direct intervention of God in the world. 
This point of view is represented in Daniel and Revelation, as well as numerous places in 
deuterocanonical, apocryphal and intertestamental literature. *° 

Realized eschatology is the term often used to describe Jesus’ own view of the 
end of time. Some also refer to this as ‘inaugurated’ eschatology.“ In this scheme, the 
“end times” are seen as having been initiated in the person of Christ, though not yet 
complete. 

Though admittedly incomplete, this examination outlines the range of 
eschatological views within the Christian tradition. A more recent theological 


development, which can be seen as building on the notion of a ‘realized eschatology,’ is 


41William B. Nelson, Jr., “Eschatology,” in The Oxford Companion to the Bible, ed. by Bruce M. 
Metzger and Michael D. Coogan (New York: Oxford University Press, 1993), 192. 
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the so-called “theology of hope.” In this view the coming end of time has to do with 
ultimate fulfillment of God’s creative intent — a time in which the fullest view of God’s 
justice and mercy is expressed in all aspects of life and our hope for this future is what 
informs our present reality and action. 

In this view, the church becomes the place “... where wounds are being healed 
and chains are being struck off.”*° Also in this view, preaching “proclaims the reality of 
divine liberation.”*° It is the place where “expectation of the promised future of the 
kingdom of God which is coming to [humanity] and the world” is being lived out.*” If 
one applies an eschatology of hope to the scriptures explored in the previous section, then 
the coming end of the age becomes the hope for reconciliation between all people, the 
advent of a new creation and a new society, and the dream that all God’s people can 
relate to one another in the midst of cultural or racial differences. Thus, the church is the 
place where the realization of that hope that was present in Christ is still present in the 
world: The church extends the incarnation into the world. Thus, the role of the church is 
not only to serve those connected to it, nor is it only to proclaim the good news that this 
era of hope and healing is among us. 

Indeed, the role of the church in society is nothing less than living out the life of 
Christ in the midst of the community in which it is situated. As Moltmann states, the role 


of the church is then to “transform in opposition and creative expectation the face of the 


4James Cone, A Black Theology of Liberation, 20" Anniversary Edition (Maryknoll, New York: 
Orbis Books, 1990), 134. 
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world in the midst of which one believes, hopes and loves.”4* In his discussion of the 
Pauline approach to the role of the church, Dieter Georgi puts it this way: 


The solidarity Paul speaks about does not exhaust itself in the 
Christ communities; it does not end at the community’s borders. It 
moves to the weak, impoverished, powerless, disenfranchised, 
victimized, and marginalized at large. It respects and supports 
their creative integrity. This is primarily the continuation of the 
incarnation, the humanization of God.*? 


It may be put another way. In 1951, the theologian H. Richard Niebuhr published 
his classic work, Christ & Culture, which seeks to understand and describe the variety of 
approaches to involvement with the world that have been demonstrated throughout 
Christian history. Niebuhr outlines five typologies for living faith in the world. They are 
described here briefly: 


1. Christ against culture: In this view, Christ alone has authority over the 
Christian; culture can claim no loyalty.~° 


2. Christ of culture: Here believers seek an accommodation or 
harmonization of Christ and culture; that which is best in civilization 
resonates with the teachings of Christ.*! 


3. Christ above culture: Adherents to this point of view see the world as part 
of God’s good creation, so Christ and the world cannot simply be 
‘opposed’ to one another just as the world (and by inference, culture) 
cannot simply be seen as ‘godless.’ Here believers seek to synthesize 
belief and culture.°? 


‘Tbid., 330. 
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4. Christ and culture in paradox: Here the act of Christ to reconcile us with 


God is central in the midst of culture.*? 


Christ the transformer of culture: Here there is an emphasis on creation; 
an understanding of “The Fall” in which God’s good creation is seen as 
corrupted, but not opposed to God; and an understanding that history does 
not provide an opportunity to understand God as ‘intervening,’ but rather 
that history is a “dramatic interaction between God and humanity.”~4 
Most importantly, it is here that one can see a tendency to believe that the 
eschatological future proclaimed and hoped for can and will become the 
eschatological present.°° 


And there is yet another way to look at this. Catholic theologian Avery Dulles 


has provided a classic analysis of the variety of roles the church may play in the world in 


his classic, Models of the Church. A brief description of each model follows below: 


1. 


The Church as Institution: In this view, the church is seen as a society 
which is distinct from other societies. This particular understanding of the 
church often results in a hierarchical conception of authority in the life of 
the believer in which the Church is teacher, sanctifier and governor.*° The 
minister, or priest, is seen as the one in power or authority.°’ 


The Church as Mystical Communion: In this view, the church is a face to 
face association in which relationships and intimacy is built not only with 
fellow believers, but with God.°** Here the role of the minister or priest is 
to ‘foster fellowship,’ or facilitate intimate relationship with one another 
and with God.*? 


The Church as Sacrament: This view seeks to find a synthesis between 
the previous two models. Christ is seen as a sacrament of God; the church 


Ibid. 
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is seen as a sacrament of Christ.® Here, the minister or priest is the 


‘Sacred Mediator’ of the sacrament. °! 


The Church as Herald: In this view, the primary role of the church is to 
proclaim to and teach the world about Christ.© Here, the church does not 
bring the reign of God to the world, but announces it.~ In this view, the 
minister or priest is the primary ‘proclaimer.’™ 


The Church as Servant: Here the church is seen as a ‘community for 
others,’ just as Christ has been understood as committed to serving 
others.® Here, as sense of a common humanity is formed between those 
who serve the world together.® The results of operating within this model 
of church involve persons in need receiving assistance or a word of 
encouragement in a time of need, rather than the primary goal being 
conversion or the building up of the church.®’ In this view, the minister or 
priest is seen as one who must be directly involved with the world.°° 


Admittedly the typologies outlined by both Niebuhr and Dulles are not 


exhaustive, nor are they mutually exclusive. Often one type can be understood as 


overlapping with another. However, one can clearly see that the notion of the church as 


an extension of the incarnation of Christ, in which the very presence of Christ is made 


known in the world and the ministry of Christ to the lost and the hopeless is seen as 


paramount, has clear resonance with Niebuhr’s “Christ the transformer of culture,” and 


with Dulles’ “The Church as Servant” concepts. Both rely on an emphasis on the 
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possibility that the great eschatological hope we share in Christ may be realized in the 
here and now. 

Thus James Cone may conclude from the perspective of Black Liberation 
Theology: “...when Christians really believe in the resurrection of Christ and take 
seriously the promise revealed through him, they cannot be satisfied with the world as it 
is.”©? And theologian John Macquarrie may suggest that “...holiness means being an 
agent of the incarnation, letting Christ be formed in the Church and in the world.”’” And 
theologian Owen C. Thomas may conclude, “...the church is called to struggle in history 
against the powers and structures that stand in the way of God’s purpose for the world,””! 
and “...the church is called to perceive where God is at work, to take visible shape and 


form in these places, and to call others to the struggle.” ”” 


Historical Foundation 


The context and current situation in the community surrounding Church of the 
Good Shepherd invites an exploration of the notion of “white-flight” from urban 
neighborhoods. It is helpful to define “white flight” at the outset. Roderick J. Harrison 
provides the following: 


“White flight alludes to the out-movement of whites — often 
quite rapid — that can ensue once blacks or other minority 
populations exceed a threshold percentage of the population in a 
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neighborhood or locality. It thus refers to a response by whites to 

the influx of minority populations into predominantly or 

exclusively white areas, and to the tendency of whites to leave 

many of those areas more quickly than comparable locales not 

experiencing such an influx.””° 

Though it is true no academic study has been made of the zip code in which 
Church of the Good Shepherd finds itself, thus making a definitive conclusion that ‘white 
flight’ is occurring difficult, it is clear that a great exodus of white persons has taken 
place while a large influx of African-American persons has occurred.”* At the same time, 
the number of Asian and Hispanic/Latino residents has also increased. 

A wider discussion of ‘white flight’ must include historic practices of 
discrimination on the part of banks, realtors and even city governments, along with the 
complexities of racial stereotypes and prejudice as they play out in interpersonal 
relationships. Such would be beyond the scope of this work. However, several 
academics have recently published new studies of the phenomenon and compared the 
results to previous work. 

Maria Krysan, of the University of Illinois-Chicago, published a study in 2002 
examining the specifics of who the people are who say they would move out of a 


neighborhood and why. Krysan notes that the emphasis in academic circles has shifted 


toward attempting to specify the conditions under which ‘white flight’ may or may not 


Roderick J. Harrison, “Moving out When Minorities Move In,” American Demographics, June 
1, 2002: InfoTrac OneFile. Thomson Gale. Columbus Metropolitan Library. Accessed March 23, 2007. 
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occur.’° She notes that more recent studies have indicated that both individual factors 
and neighborhood context inform the decision on the part of white persons to leave a 
neighborhood.’° She then analyzes what, if anything, might distinguish whites who may 
intend to leave increasingly integrated neighborhoods and then analyzes the explanations 
given for such intent. 

Krysan suggests that current studies indicate that younger folks, women and the 
well-educated are less likely to flee a neighborhood that is becoming integrated. In 
addition, analyses indicate that whites who hold on to negative stereotypes about African 
Americans are less likely to remain in integrated neighborhoods.’” Further, those 
negative stereotypes tend to expand into assumptions about neighborhoods which are 
composed of a high number of African Americans, leading to survey respondents’ 
voicing reasons such as “violence” and “declining property values” as reasons for moving 
out of a changing neighborhood.”® Thus, Krysan shows that as the percentage of African 
American residents increases in a neighborhood, the likelihood that the white residents 
will move out also increases.” 

Again, no definitive study has been made of the 43229 zip code in order to 
examine the reasons and explanations white residents may have for moving away from 
the neighborhood. But it is also clear given this historical summary of the “white flight” 


phenomenon that one cannot rule out the presence of negative stereotypes and racial 
Maria Krysan, “Whites who say They’d Flee: Who are they, and why Would They Leave?” 
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prejudice as factors that help explain the community’s dramatic demographic change. 
Indeed, many would argue that this is precisely what has occurred in the neighborhood 
surrounding Church of the Good Shepherd. It is important to note that in his discussions 
with parishioners, Wallick has observed that many take offense to the idea that what has 
occurred in the neighborhood is an example of ‘white flight.’ No doubt none of them 
want to be seen as having abandoned their neighborhood for reasons of racial prejudice. 
In fact, many of the parishioners who are still involved in the church but have moved out 
of the neighborhood have done so as they reached retirement and sought housing that 
would be more suitable for that life stage. Urban community transitions always occur 
amidst a variety of factors. 

Even as there is a tendency in society for urban neighborhoods to change 
dramatically as one race moves in and another moves out, there is also a tendency within 
the church at large for congregations that are located within changing neighborhoods to 
struggle with the demographic changes. Such congregations often struggle so mightily 
that they cannot survive. A 1990 study by the Rev. John Edgar, then serving as the 
director of the Columbus United Methodist Office of Urban Ministry, examined this 
tendency with a number of churches in Ohio, as he sought to find those congregations 
that adapted well to the changes around them in order to explore what may proactively be 
done to embrace the changes and move forward into the future.*° Edgar argues that it is 
disconnection with the neighborhood around it which can spell trouble for the urban 


neighborhood church, “As [a] congregation loses its roots in the community, it also loses 


8°John W. Edgar, Reconnecting the Urban Neighborhood Church (Columbus, Ohio: Columbus 
United Methodist Office of Urban Ministry, 1990). (After a recent annual conference reorganization, this 
office is now known as United Methodist Community Ministries of the Capitol Area North and South 
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its vitality. If this process continues unchecked, the church without roots withers until it 
dies.”®! This disconnection can be caused by a number of factors including congregants 
moving out of the neighborhood and negative and prejudicial stereotypes about those 
who are moving in to the area. Reconnecting with this changed neighborhood, Edgar 


argues, is the key to church renewal in such a context. 


Summary 


As noted, the Church of the Good Shepherd ministry context is one that is 
evolving into a multicultural setting, with a dramatic increase in the proportion of 
African-American persons in the community, along with a rise in the number of Hispanic 
and Asian persons. The attempt to negotiate this change, remain connected to the 
neighborhood, and maintain a vital and effective ministry for the long term will bring the 
church into a new understanding of culture, society and language. The two biblical texts 
examined above are helpful as the church prepares to face this challenge. 

The Tower of Babel story in Genesis 11:1-9, far from demonstrating the harsh 
judgment of God seen in the diversity of languages and cultures, instead suggests that this 
diversity is actually part of God’s intention for creation. Indeed, it can be understood as 
an extension of God’s original creative intent for the world. It is enlightening to note that 
in the Christian tradition, Genesis 11:1-9 is often paired with readings from Acts 2 on 
Pentecost. 

This chapter in Acts describes the highly multicultural gathering of Jews from 


‘every nation under heaven’ (2:5) for the feast of Pentecost. During this gathering, the 
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disciples have an experience of the Holy Spirit that brings forth ecstatic speech. Those 
gathered from ‘every nation under heaven’ hear this speech in their own native language 
(2:6b, emphasis by author). This is often understood as a reversal of sorts of the Tower 
of Babel story.** However, wouldn’t it stand to reason that if the outcome of the Babel 
story was a diversity of languages, then wouldn’t a reversal of that outcome involve a 
common language? That is not what occurs in Acts 2. The outcome of this outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit is that each person, of each nationality, of each culture and language, 
heard this ecstatic speech in their own language. One might say that a result of the 
activity of the Holy Spirit in Acts 2 is in fact a celebration of the diversity of language 
and culture. God can be seen and known in each. 

While Church of the Good Shepherd has thus far not ventured far into the 
community to explore the cultural and linguistic differences that have developed, one 
reading of Genesis 11:1-9 might be that the church could run the risk of going down the 
same path as the tower builders, clustering together in order to avoid moving out into a 
diverse world. Fretheim notes in reflecting on the passage, “God ... promotes diversity at 
the expense of any form of unity that seeks to preserve itself in isolation from the rest of 
creation.”*®? Perhaps the ‘forceful encouragement’ to scatter in Genesis 11 could be 
interpreted as motivation for a congregation such as Church of the Good Shepherd to 
begin to reach across the barriers created by homogeneity to touch the lives of those in 
the community who are quite different from those who first formed the core of the 


church. 
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In Ephesians 2:11-22, there is a possible completion of that thought. While the 
text does not suggest that differences in culture and language disappear in Christ, the 
Ephesians author does suggest that in Christ sociocultural barriers can be and are 
overcome — even barriers as tradition-bound as those between Jews and Gentiles. The 
trajectory of the passage — that those who had been separated from God are now just as 
close as those who have always held the promises of God and that this “coming together’ 
actually creates something new on earth — might bring one to the conclusion that a 
congregation, or any group with a tendency to remain homogeneous, may in fact 
experience a transformation and draw closer to God through reaching across such 
barriers. Thus, Schnackenburg: 

But Christ’s bringing of peace, which has reconciled the whole 

of humanity to God, also requires that other walls which separate 

individuals and nations should be torn down, that tensions which 

today exist between races and castes, nations and religions should 

be put aside. The specifically Christian contribution to the 

overcoming of all enmity consists in witnessing to the whole of 

[humanity] the peace given by God .... The church can give 

evidence for this if [it builds] the model of a reconciled and united 

humanity under the call of divine reconciliation. *4 

Indeed, this is the call to Church of the Good Shepherd, United Methodist: To 
witness to the community that in Christ, such barriers have been torn down and all may 
consider themselves “near” to God; to witness to the community that the diversity of 
race, nation, class, language and culture are a part of God’s good intent in the creation of 
the world; and to proclaim the transformation wrought in humanity when these are 
brought together. 

Thus, perceiving the role of the church from the point of view of a theology of 


hope, in which one understands that the hoped-for fulfillment of God’s creative intent for 
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the world is possible in the here and now, may lead one to conclude that the church is in 
fact called to be visibly and forcefully present and active in the world, seeking the 
transformation of reality in line with the ministry of Christ. Thus, a congregation must 
not only work toward a future with God in which all will be well in the sweet by-and-by; 
it must claim God’s future in the present, proclaiming the presence and power of the God 
who seeks the lost, redeems the sinner, breaks through racial and cultural barriers, and 


transforms the culture, thus offering a prophetic witness to the world. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


This chapter includes a summary of the hypothesis and research questions that 
drive this doctor of ministry project, a brief rationale for the use of qualitative research 
methods, explains the design of the ministry intervention model and instrumentation and 
prepares the reader for the description of the field experience which follows in the next 


chapter. 


Background 


On being appointed to serve Church of the Good Shepherd, United Methodist on 
September 1, 2006, the researcher began to study the readily available information about 
the congregation and its surrounding neighborhood. He discovered that from 1990 — 
2005, the demographic makeup of the neighborhood had changed dramatically and that 
membership, worship attendance and the financial health of the congregation had 
declined steadily in that time frame as well.' As he began to meet and talk with members 
of the congregation, he further discovered that the church was quite literally built at the 
same time that houses were being built in the Sharon Woods subdivision in Columbus, 
Ohio, and that many of the long-standing families in the church had raised their children 


together while being involved in the PTA of the local elementary and high schools, the 
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neighborhood swimming pool, the cub and boy scout troops that still meet at the church, 
and the civic association.” However, with the demographic change in the neighborhood 
and the decline in attendance and membership in the church, along with the natural aging 
process of the core families of the congregation, the church was now in a state of 
“disconnect” with the community that surrounded it. 

As noted in chapter three, Wallick agrees with the hypothesis of Rev. John Edgar 
that a disconnection with the surrounding community can spell trouble for an urban 
neighborhood church. Thus, as he considered possible ministry intervention strategies, it 
became clear that a project that could help Church of the Good Shepherd reconnect with 
its community would be an important step for the ongoing health and vitality of the 
congregation. 

Before moving forward with a specific project, the author laid the groundwork for 
it by suggesting to the church’s Administrative Council that it might be wise to form a 
team of leaders that would be charged with examining the changes in the neighborhood 
and considering what questions the congregation needed to answer for itself as it moved 
into the future. In January, 2007, the council created a neighborhood study group 
comprised of ten congregation members and Wallick, serving ex-officio as pastor. This 
exploratory team examined census information, read articles about urban community 
ministry, met with the missionary from Mexico appointed to serve in the West Ohio 
Conference of the United Methodist Church, toured areas of the city which have become 
largely Hispanic in residents and retail outlets, and then considered what it had learned 


and what it still needed to know. 


“Ibid. 
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In the meantime, Wallick brought together the context associates for the project, 
all of whom are members of Church of the Good Shepherd: Joanne Paul, a former 
diversity trainer; Paula Nourse, a city school teacher; Jack Doughty; a long-time member 
of the church with deep knowledge of the community’s history; Jeanne Frontz, a church 
member with perspective on the financial issues of the congregation; and Darrell 
Kaufman, the current Vice-Chair of the Church Council. With the context associates, 
Wallick began in-depth discussion of the project and exploration of possible actions to 
take. 

In June, 2007, as a result of the discussions with the context associates, the 
neighborhood study group recommended to the Church Council that two action teams be 
formed: one group to begin reaching into the community around the church and one 
group to begin the process of education about cultural differences that the church is likely 
to encounter as it embraces the neighborhood changes that surround it. These two teams 


began meeting in August and September of 2007. 


Why a Qualitative Approach 


To study this ministry intervention, the researcher decided early on for a 
qualitative rather than quantitative approach. Why? John W. Creswell defines the terms 
in this way: “A quantitative approach is one in which the investigator primarily uses 
postpositivist claims for developing knowledge (i.e., cause and effect thinking, reduction 
to specific variables and hypotheses and questions...) ... and collects data on 
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predetermined instruments that yield statistical data.”’ On the other hand, Creswell says, 


3John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods Approaches, 
Second Edition (Thousand Oaks, CA: SAGE Publications, 2003), 18. 
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... a qualitative approach is one in which the inquirer often 

makes knowledge claims based primarily on constructivist 

perspectives (1.e., the multiple meanings of individual experiences, 

meanings socially and historically constructed ...) .... It also uses 

strategies of inquiry such as narratives ... [or] ethnographies .... 

The researcher collects open-ended, emerging data with the 

primary intent of developing themes from the data.* 

As Wallick worked with the context associates and the two action teams formed 
by the Administrative Council to develop a specific ministry intervention, a primary 
research question came into focus: What will happen when we try this? As this is not a 
research question that lends itself to predetermined research instruments that might 
produce a set of statistics, Wallick decided on a qualitative approach — one in which he 
could observe, reflect, describe and narrate what occurs so that some themes or 
conclusions might emerge. Indeed, Creswell suggests, “Qualitative research is emergent 
rather than tightly prefigured.”° Further, as pastor of the church where the ministry 
intervention is taking place, and as a participant in all aspects of the ministry of the 


church, Wallick would necessarily be a participant in what is being studied. A qualitative 


approach allows for this reality. 


Purpose, Hypothesis and Research Questions 


Purpose 


The purpose of this study is to explore the issues, themes and developments that 
arise during the course of this project at Church of the Good Shepherd, United Methodist 


and will seek to describe them in narrative form. 


‘Ibid. 


“Tbid., 181. 
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Hypothesis 


As observed in chapter three, above, some literature in the field suggests that a 
deep connection to the community is critical for the long term health and vitality of an 
urban neighborhood congregation. Wallick accepted this hypothesis and sought to 
describe in narrative form the developments in the congregation as this project facilitated 


Church of the Good Shepherd in reconnecting to its community. 


Research Questions 


The central research question of the project (keeping in mind that the purpose was 
simply to explore the developments in the congregation) was, “What will happen when 
we try this?” Other questions that emerged were “Will this project achieve a 
reconnection with the community?” “If so, to what extent?” and “What issues may arise 


within the congregation as the project moves forward?” 


Project Assumptions and Potential Limitations 


The researcher has assumed several things in this project: 


1. Remaining a neighborhood-focused congregation was the desire of the 
members of Church of the Good Shepherd. This has been made clear 
through informal conversation with church leaders, but has not been 
independently verified. 


2. Members of the congregation were ready to explore what it means to 
be a neighborhood church in a multiracial community. 


3 Members of the congregation would be willing to admit, and discuss, 
their own racial prejudices. 
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4. The skills needed to carry out this project already existed within the 
congregation. 
5. The researcher’s relative newness to the ministry context would not 


adversely affect the project. 


The Project Design 


As noted above, Wallick worked with the context associates to develop a specific 
plan for each of the action teams authorized by the church council. During the meetings 
of the original neighborhood study group, Wallick had introduced the concept of Asset 
Mapping. This approach to community organizing, generally credited to John L. 
McKnight, seeks to take a more positive approach to pulling a community together than 
is often attempted. McKnight discovered in his own work that it was often associations 
of private citizens which were the agents of change in communities and neighborhoods, 
rather than the government and/or large institutions. He then developed a process 
whereby he could “map” a community’s “assets” in order to help its residents build their 
own capacity for leadership and then create change in their own neighborhoods.° From 
this original research a wellspring of community development tools has come forth.’ The 
context associates agreed that taking an asset mapping approach to reconnecting to the 
community might work quite well. 

In addition, Wallick introduced the concept of “appreciative inquiry,” a 


management approach which seeks to emphasize discovering and building on the 


See John L. McKnight, Regenerating Community: The Recovery of a Space for Citizens 
(Northwestern University: The Institute for Policy Research Distinguished Lecture Series, 2003), 5, for a 
concise explanation of the origins of this theory. 


7See John P. Kretzmann and John L. McKnight. Building Communities from the Inside Out: A 
Path Toward Finding and Mobilizing a Community’s Asset. (Chicago: ACTA Publications, 1993). 
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strengths of an organization in order to lead its members to excellence. The appreciative 
inquiry approach might best be summarized in characteristics such as these: 

1. In every organization, some things work well. 

2. What we focus on becomes our reality. 

3. Asking questions influences the group. 


4. People have more confidence in the journey to the future when they carry forward 
parts of the past. 


5. If we carry parts of the past into the future, they should be what is best about the 
past. 


6. All steps [in making change] are collaborative. ® 
By combining the asset mapping and appreciative inquiry approaches, the context 
associates were able to suggest to the asset mapping team a basic format for conducting 


interviews with individuals and institutions in the community. 


The Action Teams 


As mentioned above, the church council created two action teams to carry 
forward the work that was begun by the neighborhood study group earlier in the year. 
After the context associates had begun meeting, the action team whose goal was to reach 
out to the neighborhood was dubbed the “asset mapping team” and proceeded to further 
develop the instrument it would use as it began its work. The asset mapping team was 
chaired by a context associate and member of COGS, Joanne Paul, who had previous 
experience in diversity training. The membership of this action team was comprised of 
four persons who had been on the original neighborhood study group and six persons 
who had not been involved in that group, but were members of the church and had been 


8A full description of the characteristics of Appreciative Inquiry can be found in Appendix D. 
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identified as possibly having an interest in the asset mapping team. On September 6, 
2007, this action team began meeting in order to refine its purpose, put the finishing 
touches on an asset mapping interview instrument which had been developed first by the 
context associates, and to begin to identify neighborhood associations, institutions and 
community leaders to meet with. 

In the course of discussion about the interview instrument and the approach that 
should be taken as this team began to talk with people outside the church, the team 
developed the following interview instrument, which combined aspects of ‘asset 
mapping’ and ‘appreciative inquiry’: 

e What does your (group/association/institution) do? What is your mission? 
e What is working well for you? What are the great stories you see coming out of 
the community? What are the gifts/strengths of your 

(group/association/institution)? 


e Who are you collaborating with and what are you doing? 


e Where do you think your (group/association/institution)’s gifts will be needed in 
the future? Who do you envision collaborating with in the future? 


e How can we at Church of the Good Shepherd be helpful? 
e Who else should we be talking with? 

The interviewers were also prompted on the interview form to gather contact and 
publicity information and to note their own observations and ideas for follow up. In 
addition, the team members were encouraged to rely on several ‘talking points’ as they 
described to the interviewees what this project entailed and why members of COGS 
would like to speak with them. The talking points included: 


e The church’s goal in doing this is to reconnect to the community—through 
listening, trust and a mutual desire for the community’s well being. 
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e What was the Neighborhood Study Group? 
o The Neighborhood Study Group convened in January to: 
= Learn about the changes in the Northland area in the last 15 years, 
and consider the ministry possibilities of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd. 
o We learned that: 


= Substantial demographic changes have occurred; 


= The best way to make new connections with the community is 
through its associations; and 


=" Current church members need to be more informed about 
multicultural issues. 


o In June, two teams were created to deal with congregational education and 
asset mapping. 


e What is Asset Mapping? 


o It’s an interview process to identify the gifts/assets of associations and 
people who belong to them. 


o Mapping Assets of our community will: 
= Help us reconnect with the neighborhood; 
= Learn of changes in the community; 
= Discover new possibilities for ministry (how can we help?); and 
= Create relationships that may result in partnerships for ministry. 
The asset mapping team then set about identifying who to interview. This process 
is described in chapter five. 
As that team’s work got underway, the other action team, which was informally 
named the ‘internal diversity education’ team, began to meet and explore possibilities. It 


was chaired by a context associate and COGS member, Paula Nourse, who had done 
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extensive diversity training through her employment as a teacher in the Columbus City 
Schools. As a white, suburban woman, Nourse seeks to live out her commitment to 
diversity by teaching in a nearly all-black elementary school in the inner city of 
Columbus. The membership of this action team was made up of three persons who had 
been a part of the original neighborhood study group along with four other persons who 
were members of the church but had not been a part of the original study team. The 
internal education team met briefly in August, 2007 in order to organize itself and begin 
sorting through possible educational material. 
In that August meeting and in the ensuing meeting of this team in September, 

2007, the group focused on one question in particular: “How can we help people [that is, 
church members] work through their understanding of different cultures?” From the 
outset, this team identified three possible ways to approach this: 

1. Regular reinforcement of the idea of being open to other cultures from the pulpit. 


2. One or two book studies which would gather church members in groups for 
conversation. 


3. An awareness or ‘consciousness raising’ tool that might help church members 
reflect on their own attitudes and beliefs. 


As with the asset mapping team, this group then set about working on these three 


approaches. That process is also described in chapter five. 


Data Streams for Creating a Qualitative Analysis 


Following the hypothesis that an urban neighborhood congregation must be 
deeply connected to its community in order to facilitate ongoing health and vitality, a 


project was designed to assist Church of the Good Shepherd, United Methodist as it 
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sought to reconnect to its neighborhood. As mentioned above, the researcher is using a 
qualitative approach to study this ministry intervention, with the goal of answering the 
question, “What will happen if we try this?” in a narrative form which will draw out 
themes and conclusions. 

To develop this narrative description, the researcher took extensive field notes 
himself as the project moved forward. In addition, he asked the chair of the asset 
mapping team (Paul), the chair of the internal education team (Nourse), and the leader of 
the Sunday school class that carried out a book study (Larry Hansgen) to keep a journal 
of their thoughts, observations and descriptions of what they witnessed during the 
project’s unfolding. Wallick made an analysis of the content of sermons preached during 
the project’s defined time period. Finally, the researcher collected all of the ‘report back’ 
forms from the asset mapping interviews which contain summaries of the conversations 
each interview team had. Thus the data streams for analysis included two participant 
journals, researcher field notes, a discussion leader’s summary reports, an analysis of 
sermons preached during the project, and the ‘report back’ forms returned by the asset 
mapping team. 

These data streams were then analyzed, sorted by theme and outcome and coded 
in order to construct a narrative which might answer the questions — “What themes or 
issues will emerge during the project?” and “Will the project facilitate a reconnection to 
the neighborhood, and if so then to what extent?” 

And so, in the fall of 2007, the two action teams began the work of taking a step 
toward reconnecting The Church of the Good Shepherd, United Methodist, with its 


community. The experience is as follows in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


The researcher, Don Wallick, began tenure as pastor at Church of the Good 
Shepherd, United Methodist on September 1, 2006. It became clear to him that the 
congregation had become disconnected from its neighborhood and needed to find a way 
to reconnect (as detailed in chap ter one). This dovetailed with Wallick’s inclination to 
reach out to people on the margins of society and to reconnect people with their 
community. In November, 2006, Wallick suggested, and in January 2007, the COGS 
Church Council approved, the formation of a Neighborhood Study Group, charged with 
helping the congregation learn about changes in the neighborhood.' This group began 
meeting in February, 2007, and collected current demographic data for the community 
surrounding the church; learned about the concept of asset mapping; had conversation 
with the Rev. Lupina Stewart, United Methodist Missionary from Mexico to the West 
Ohio Annual Conference; toured Hispanic areas of the north side of Columbus; and 
considered what, as a congregation, COGS still needed to learn. This study group then 
recommended to the church council the formation of two action teams — asset mapping 
and internal education. This recommendation was accepted in July, 2007 and the work of 


those teams began in late summer and early fall. 


'See Appendix E. 
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For the purposes of this project, the student tracked activities and events from 
September 1, 2007 through February 10, 2008 at Church of the Good Shepherd. These 
activities and events include the work of both the asset mapping and the internal 
education action teams formed during the summer of 2007. For the purpose of observing 
the events of that time period from several different perspectives, the chairpersons of both 
the asset mapping and education teams each kept a personal journal and the leader of a 
book study held in a Sunday school class also tracked his observations during that study. 
In addition, Wallick took note of other conversations and events outside the purview of 
those two teams during that time period. Using these sources, in addition to the ‘report 
back’ forms used by the asset mapping team and an analysis of sermons preached during 
the project, a picture of the state of the congregation and its connection to the community 
begins to emerge. This chapter describes this and gives context to the discussions and 


observations of the participants. 


Asset Mapping Team Activities 


In conjunction with the context associates, the asset mapping team first developed 
talking points, an interview format and a standard ‘report back’ form for team members 
to relay their findings to the whole group (described in Chapter Four, Methodology). 

With the talking points and interview format set, the asset mapping team then 
began identifying the associations, institutions and individual leaders to speak with in a 
first round of interviews. The church is directly across the street from Beechcroft High 
School and is just a few blocks from Alpine Elementary School. Those two institutions 


became a high priority. The Sharon Woods Civic Association, which meets monthly at 
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COGS was also a high priority. The civic association had recently restarted a block 
watch program and was working closely with a community liaison officer with the 
Columbus Police Department. The team decided to meet with him as well. In addition, 
the Northland Area Business Association had recently formed the State Rt. 161 Task 
Force, aimed at revitalizing businesses along that street. Since that business corridor is 
close to the church and had historically been the focal point of retail outlets and 
restaurants for the neighborhood, the team wanted to speak with that organization. The 
North YMCA, on Karl Road, sits in the middle of the Northland Community and by all 
appearances had successfully transitioned from being a more suburban YMCA branch to 
an urban, multicultural branch. This was deemed significant and plans were made to 
speak with the executive director. The Northland Community Center Pool is located 
across the street from the church, behind Beechcroft High School, and had been working 
hard at revitalizing its membership and function in the community. One of the asset 
mapping team members was employed there and helped the team connect with the 
manager and a board member. Two other organizations which had a broader focus, but 
had offices in the immediate vicinity of the church, were also targeted for interviews — 
Big Brothers/Big Sisters of Central Ohio and the Ohio Hispanic Coalition. 

The team decided to proceed with interviews in teams of two or three. In one 
case, the interview with the executive director of the local YMCA, another church 
member was invited to participate (in that case, this church member had been a YMCA 
regional executive before retirement and knew the person that was to be interviewed). 
The first round of asset mapping interviews took place in September, October and early 


November of 2007 and included: 
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e Local public schools 
o Alpine Elementary School 
o Beechcroft High School 
e Local civic organizations 
o Sharon Woods Civic Association 
o Northland Area Business Association / St. Rt. 161 Task Force 


o Columbus Police Precinct 18 Community Liaison Officer / Block 
Watch 


o Northland Community Center Pool 
e Neighborhood associations with a broader focus: 
o YMCA of Central Ohio — North Branch 
o Big Brothers / Big Sisters of Central Ohio 
o Ohio Hispanic Coalition 
As each interview team completed a conversation with their assigned association 
or organization, one person would prepare a ‘report back’ form which provided a 
consistent way to collect information that was gathered from the various interviews and 
allowed the interviewers to share their own observations and thoughts. Once the first 
round of interviews was complete, the asset mapping action team met again to consider 
the results and to prioritize a list of possible secondary interviews. From information 
gathered in the first round of interviews and from the group’s initial discussion about 
possible interviewees, a second list was created. 
This second list included a follow up visit with the local YMCA to further explore 
their learnings as they successfully managed the demographic changes in the 


neighborhood. In addition, the asset mapping team felt it was important to interview a 
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number of outside groups that met at Church of the Good Shepherd, including AA and 
Al-anon, the Westerville MOMs group, and the Cub Scout pack and Boy Scout troop 
which have met at the church for many years. In speaking with members of civic 
organizations it became clear that the team should interview the leader of the Northland 
Community Council, which is the umbrella organization for the many smaller civic 
associations and block watch groups in the Northland area of Columbus (roughly 
mirroring the boundaries of the 43229 zip code) as well as the local Lions Club. The 
team also decided to seek out meetings with the Beechcroft High School and Alpine 
Elementary parent-teacher organizations, as well as meeting with the 18" Precinct 
Liaison Officer, since a new person took over that position. The secondary interview list 
then looked like this: 
e Group that meet in the COGS building: 
o AA 
o Al-anon 
o Westerville MOMs 
o Cub Scouts and Boy Scouts 
e Local Public Schools 
o Beechcroft H.S. PTO 
o Alpine Elementary PTA 
e Local civic associations 
o Columbus Police Precinct 18 Community Liaison Officer / Block Watch 
o Beechcroft Lions Club 


e Neighborhood associations with a broader focus 
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o YMCA of Central Ohio — North Branch 


o Northland Community Council 


The asset mapping action team set out to meet with these persons from 


November, 2007 through January, 2008. Members of the team used the same interview 


form and structure and report back format. The goal was to have this second round of 


interviews complete by mid-February, 2008. However, only about half of the interviews 


were done by that time partly due to the intervening Thanksgiving, Christmas and New 


Year holidays and partly due to the death of the asset mapping action team chair’s 


husband. The asset mapping team learned of a great many possibilities for making 


connections with these organizations and began to follow up with several right away: 


Alpine Elementary School — learned of: a need for donations for spare 
clothing for children who either lose or soil clothing items while at school 
(this was a surprise to many on the team. One said, “It used to be there 
would never have been a need for this.”’); a need for Alpine to have a 
secondary evacuation site in case of emergency (the Trustees and the 
school principal began working on making that agreement official); an 
opportunity to share newsletters. 


Beechcroft High School — learned of: the possibility of collaborating in a 
community music festival (two informal meetings took place during the 
2007 — 2008 school year and will resume in the fall of 2008); a need for 
the school to have a secondary evacuation site especially for its sizable 
handicapped population of students (again, the Trustees and principal 
began working on this); an opportunity to share newsletters. 


Big Brothers / Big Sisters — learned of: the BBBS project with Columbus 
City Schools called “Project Mentor” in which all CCS students in middle 
and high school would be assigned a mentor for ongoing support (a BBBS 
staff member was invited to speak at the congregation’s women’s meeting 
and recruitment is ongoing for church members to be trained and become 

mentors for students at Beechcroft); an opportunity to share newsletters. 


Ohio Hispanic Coalition — learned of: the agency’s need for meeting 
space for ESL classes and computer classes (two meetings have since been 
held with the OHC Executive Director and church members to explore 
these possibilities). 
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Though many more meetings took place, these four produced some immediate 
possibilities for new connections to be made (along with the meetings with the Civic 


Association and the YMCA, which are discussed below). 


Internal Education Team Activities 


As described in chapter four (above), the internal education team identified three 
basic activities for the time period of this study — regular reinforcement from the pulpit; a 
book study; and a congregation-wide consciousness raising event. 

While it was clear to the team members that such an educational endeavor would 
have to be even more thorough over time, there was agreement that these three 
approaches were a good place to start. The team members then set about the task of 
identifying materials that could be used to these ends. 

Reinforcement from the pulpit was the responsibility of the researcher. In the 22 
sermons preached from September, 2007 through February 10, 2008, the concept of 
being open to other cultures and/or reaching out to a diverse neighborhood can be clearly 
identified nine separate times. In two of those sermons, it was a minor point. For 
instance, in the sermon preached on January 27, 2008, the idea of getting involved in the 
congregation’s efforts to reach out to the neighborhood was identified as one possible 
way to respond to a “call” from God (the gospel lesson involved Jesus’ calling the first 
disciples). In seven of the 22 sermons, the concept was more central to the sermon. For 
instance, in the sermon preached on October 28, 2007, Wallick pointed out the need for 
humility as the congregation sought to make connections with others of different races 


and cultures (the gospel lesson was the story of the Pharisee and the Tax Collector, in 
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which Jesus suggests that the humble prayer of the despised tax collector represented 
more faith than the vain prayer of the outwardly religious Pharisee). Thus, the concept 
appeared in approximately 40% of the sermons delivered during the defined time period 
of this study. In addition, it is the regular practice of the congregation to announce the 
coming week’s meetings and activities. So, when a meeting of the asset mapping or 
internal education team was to take place, this was mentioned as well. 

The team identified two books for possible congregational study. The first was 
“One Body, One Spirit,” by George Yancey.” This book is the result of a study of 
multiracial churches in the United States. In it, Yancey seeks to identify common 
principles that lead to success no matter the size, denomination or makeup of the 
congregation. The other book was “Gracism: The Art of Inclusion,” by David A. 
Anderson, who has written extensively on the issue of multicultural ministry.? One 
member of the internal education team was an active participant in the largest adult 
Sunday school class in the church, which often used a book for discussion for several 
weeks at a time. She agreed to review the Yancey book for the class. After doing so, the 
class decided to use it as its discussion guide for the weeks following, and did so from 
October, 2007 through January 13, 2008 (skipping several Sundays due to holiday 
commitments by class members). Approximately 35 persons from the congregation took 
part over the course of the book study. 

Another internal education team member reviewed the Anderson book and 


promoted a new study to begin in November on Monday nights. After several weeks of 


?George Yancey, One Body One Spirit: Principles of Successful Multiracial Churches (Downers 
Grove, Illinois: IVP Press, 2003). 


3David A. Anderson, Gracism: The Art of Inclusion (Downers Grove, Illinois: IVP Press, 2007). 
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announcing and recruiting, it was clear few were interested in this study so it was 
postponed. Though this was a disappointment to the team members, many felt that since 
nearly 1/3 of the worshipping congregation was involved in the other book study, perhaps 
coming back with this opportunity at another time would be the wisest course. 

This left the team with the remaining task of developing a self-awareness or 
consciousness-raising tool which would assist church members in self reflection on the 
issue of diversity and openness to other cultures and races. This proved more challenging 
than most of the team members thought it might be. While many such tools exist, few 
have been designed for the specific context of a church. In addition, many of the tools 
were only available for a fee or could only be used if a particular organization’s diversity 
trainer was hired as a consultant. 

In November, 2007, Wallick had a conversation with a staff member of the 
Columbus Community Relations Commission which proved fortuitous. The previous 
August, Wallick had been appointed to the commission by Columbus Mayor Michael 
Coleman. In his capacity as a commissioner, he had opportunity to learn about the role of 
the commission in the life of the city. In the process, he met Nelson Hewitt, an Equal 
Opportunity Specialist on staff with the commission. Conversation ensued and Mr. 
Hewitt agreed to consult with Church of the Good Shepherd as it attempted to develop a 
self-awareness tool regarding diversity for its membership. Internal Education Team 
chair, Paula Nourse, joined Wallick and Hewitt in conversation beginning in late 
November, 2007. Eventually, plans were made for a congregation-wide education event 
which would involve Hewitt giving a presentation on racial diversity, breaking into small 


groups for discussion with Community Relations Commission staff and volunteers 
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serving as small group facilitators, everyone taking a self-awareness “test” which had 
been designed by Hewitt, Wallick and Nourse, and then processing it all in a closing 
discussion. That event took place during the Sunday school and lunch hour on February 
10, 2008. Some 60 persons (including youth and children) from COGS were involved 


that day. 


Observations, Conversations and Reflections 


As the congregation moved through the September, 2007 through February 10, 
2008 time period, Wallick asked several persons to make notes on interactions, 
conversations and observations during that time. The two chairs of the action teams, 
Paula Nourse and JoAnn Paul, both kept a journal throughout that time. The teacher of 
the Sunday school class which used the Yancey book for discussion, Larry Hansgen, kept 
notes about the conversation that occurred in class during the book study. Wallick kept 
his own notes. Additionally, Nelson Hewitt provided written observations after the 
February event. 

As the asset mapping and education efforts got underway, it was clear early on 
that while church members had become aware of the shifting demographics in the 
neighborhood, many still had anxiety about what it would mean for the church. The 
Sunday school class which agreed to study Yancey’s book was a crucible for discussion 
on this and other issues. The class is made up of a cross-section of members — those in 
their seventies and eighties; those in their forties still raising children; many of middle 
age with children in transition leaving home; men and women; politically conservative 


and politically liberal; those who had held numerous leadership positions through the 
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years in the church along with those who have rarely been in leadership — but all were 
white and middle class. For this particular book study, Wallick also recruited several 
other members to join the class in order to provide different perspective — an African- 
American couple in their sixties; a Filipina-Mexican couple in their fifties; a single 
woman originally from Puerto Rico; a woman who is married to a Mexican national who 
was then imprisoned on a drug charge; and Paula and JoAnn, the chairs of the two action 
teams. 

The book study began slowly. Since it was not designed for group study with 
discussion questions, the leader had some difficulty moving through each chapter without 
getting bogged down in tangential discussions. In fact, he at one point resigned, saying, 
“T am struggling with this class. I believe in everything the book has to say about how to 
become a multiracial church. I also believe that this is the future of Good Shepherd if we 
are to be a true neighborhood church. My problem is trying to teach or lead from this 
book. I find it difficult to keep the class from straying from the book.” 

In conversation with the education team chair and the pastor, the teacher was 
persuaded to continue because his absence might communicate a lack of support for the 
concept of reaching out in a multiracial way. Wallick agreed to provide him with a 
discussion guide for each chapter so that he could more easily keep discussion on track. 
This was helpful, and the class continued. 

But it was also clear that the anxiety level in the class was high. In a discussion 
on what multiracial worship might look and sound like, one class member asked, “What 
is our level of comfort regarding worship? In 5 — 10 years, what will we look like in 


worship? Will we be comfortable with a Hispanic minister, a black choir director, our 
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youth leader in an interracial marriage? Will those who’ve moved out of the area quit 
driving in for worship here?” Note that the discussion was on worship style and the 
comment expressed anxiety about the racial makeup of church leadership. 

Another discussion in the class revolved around Yancey’s assertion that when a 
congregation intentionally seeks to become multi-racial, this can serve as a witness to the 
whole community.* Questions flew around the class such as: “How do we go about 
doing this? Do we really want to do this? Why are we doing this? Do we really want to 
move fast on this or take our time in trying to achieve this?” Note that at least one class 
member felt there was pressure to move quickly when in fact this discussion took place 
during only the fourth session in the book study. In fact, the asset mapping team chair, 
JoAnn, noted early on in the book study that many class members were expressing fear 
that the church would change “too much.” 

In addition, many of the class members reacted defensively when challenged by 
either an issue in the book or by a discussion question asked by the class leader. During 
the discussion on worship style and music in multiracial churches, the class leader 
reported that the choir director (who has been a regular member of that class for years) 
became agitated and responded with a slightly raised voice, “We sing negro spirituals 
occasionally.” A similar response came when the class discussed Yancey’s suggestion 
that a church which is seeking to become multiracial should actively seek out staff 
members outside of the majority race of the membership. The class leader reported that 
one class member immediately interjected: “That sounds like quotas!” while another 
said, “That’s affirmative action.” As the discussion continued, many came to see the 
point Yancey was making but the initial reaction was fearful and defensive. 


4Yancey, 45-47. 
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At times this anxiety was even more pointed. Early in his book, Yancey explores 
racial injustices that occurred during the formation of the United States such as slavery 
and the takeover of land occupied by indigenous peoples.° As discussion ensued, a 
number of class members complained that “these things happened in the past” and that 
“these people” should forget about it and move on. The class leader reports one class 
member as asking, “It isn’t our fault that these things happened; why should we be 
blamed?” 

At about the same point in the course of the book study, two church members who 
were involved in the book study came to meet with Wallick on a separate matter. In the 
course of the discussion, he asked Lorelei (a white woman in her forties married to a 
Mexican national who was then in prison) and Sandy (whose family was originally from 
Puerto Rico) how the book study was going. Lorelei erupted, saying she was tired of 
African Americans always falling back on slavery. “Just get over it already!” She also 
said, “I resent being made to feel guilty about something that I had nothing to do with!” 
She also suggested that she had a hard time believing that something that happened so 
long ago would still affect reality today. Sandy responded that while she shared some of 
those feelings, she also felt that she probably couldn’t fully appreciate the legacy that 
slavery left in the black community. Wallick shared that he thought that it was not so 
much that African American folks were blaming all of society’s problems on slavery, but 
that the point might be that the systems that were in place to create the social and 
economic structure of racism around slavery still had consequences and were still in 
place in many quarters of American society. Sandy agreed and Lorelei responded, “I 
hadn’t really thought of that.” 


SIbid., chapter 2. 
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Such moments of anxiety and sometimes bitter disagreement also allowed space 
for many to share personal experiences and stories which opened new avenues for 
discussion and learning (the first day of the book study, one class member told Wallick, 
“We agreed that we'll probably disagree a lot as we do this; but we’ll still love each 
other”). Larry, the book study leader, and JoAnn and Paula all reported numerous times 
that when someone made a ‘just get over it’ sort of comment in the course of discussion, 
it was often the case that someone in the class would tell a story about how prejudice and 
discrimination are still quite real for many people. Charles and Mattye, an African- 
American couple in their sixties, had occasion to share in this way many times. Once, 
Charles spoke about spending time working for BP gas stations around town. He told the 
class that it was well known among African-American employees that if one called the 
police from a BP that was in a white, middle class neighborhood, the response time was 
almost immediate. But those times when such a call was placed from a BP in a black or 
poverty-stricken neighborhood, the response time was such that the employee often had 
to make several phone calls to make sure the police really were on their way. While such 
stories are subjective and unverifiable, because of the high regard many in the 
congregation had for Charles and Mattye, such accounts would give everyone pause to 
rethink their own perceptions. 

Charles and Mattye’s comfort with sharing from their own experience opened the 
door for others to share their own encounters with discrimination. Gladys, a white 
member of the education team who is in her eighties, recalled for several friends two 
incidents from her childhood growing up in Virginia in the 1940s. She remembered 


“walking down the street one day and this black man coming toward me got off the 
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sidewalk and into the street until I passed by.” Others shared that they remembered this 
happening in their communities too. Gladys also recalled, “Once when I was coming 
home from work I got on a city bus and there was an empty seat next to a black man and 
Isat down. Later the driver stopped the bus and shouted obscenities at the man and made 
him get up. I didn’t understand why he was angry with the man; I was the one that chose 
to sit there.” 

Jack and Lois, a white retired couple active in the church for three decades, shared 
stories about race relations as they grew up in East Liverpool, Ohio. Lois recalled how at 
a high school dance she had danced with an African-American student, with whom she 
was good friends. The next day she was “ostracized” at school and was called to the 
principal’s office about the incident. Jack recalled in one class discussion that the only 
day of the year that blacks were allowed to use the public pool was the day before it was 
drained for the season. 

Larry, the class leader, brought the discussion back closer to the present day by 
recalling that when he had made a sales call in another Ohio town in the nineties, he 
commented to the owner of the company he was calling on that his town was quite nice 
and friendly. Larry said the owner replied, “Yes, and one of the reasons is, we don’t have 
very many niggers.” Many in the class were aghast that someone might still be that 
openly bigoted. 

As the weeks passed, the results of many of the asset mapping encounters were 
shared among members of the congregation and in the book study (which several active 
on the asset mapping team attended). JoAnn, the chair of the asset mapping team, had 


one of the first interviews with representatives of the Sharon Woods Civic Association 
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which, like many institutions in changing urban neighborhoods, had experienced a 
decrease in membership and activity over the last two decades. The approach of the asset 
mapping team — asking folks to share their stories of success — seemed to open the 
interviewees to new possibilities. JoAnn writes, “Initially, they were slow to come up 
with success stories. I am sure they feel discouraged by the drop in active membership. 
As I look back, I think I was acting [not only] as an interviewer, [but also] cheerleader 
and collaborator. The more I praised their accomplishments, the more they came up 
with.” JoAnn relayed that story to many in the church as an example of how the church’s 
efforts might open up new relationships and ministry opportunities. 

Larry, the book study leader, and Jack, a member of that Sunday school class, 
interviewed the director of the YMCA located in the Northland area. That YMCA 
branch had for many years fostered a suburban atmosphere, with a mostly white and 
middle class constituency. As demographic changes in Columbus progressed from the 
inner city northward, and the neighborhood around this YMCA branch changed, the staff 
worked hard to adapt so they could serve the emerging multiracial and lower middle class 
population around it. The director encouraged the COGS members he was talking with 
to help the church embrace change. He said, “People will be uncomfortable at first. 
Expect to lose some people. We found it very difficult to accept when we lost members 
that had been with us for over 30 years. Hold courageous conversations with your 
members and lead them into courageous conversations with each other.” As Larry and 
Jack shared this conversation with others, first in the Sunday school class, then with 


others, church members began to reappraise the situation for the congregation, as many 
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of them have been in the YMCA and know that it has successfully negotiated the 
neighborhood change. 

Other asset mapping encounters came to be shared as well — the principal at 
Beechcroft High School was enthusiastic about meeting the interview team and even 
invited church members to join their faculty and staff at lunch in order to provide 
additional role models for the students; the Hispanic Coalition was moved by the way the 
church reached out to them and scheduled a follow up visit to come to the church 
building itself and explore possibilities for holding ESL or computer classes there; nearly 
all the organizations began sharing their newsletters with the church and asked for the 
church to send theirs to them as well. 

Though these were small steps, many congregation members began to sense that 
the walls that had unconsciously gone up between the church and the community were 
breaking down. A number of members began to understand that our efforts at reaching 
out and at educating ourselves internally were about building relationships — relationships 
built on “mutual trust” as JoAnn wrote. As these stories were shared, some of the 
conversation in the book study took a turn. 

On one occasion, Mattye and Charles shared some of their personal history in the 
class. For many years they had lived in Nebraska and Minnesota, usually in areas of the 
state where there was simply no opportunity to attend a historically black church. So 
they attended churches in the communities where they lived, which were overwhelmingly 
white. They shared that they had found a real openness and an appreciation of the 
different cultural perspective they might bring to a church community. Mattye suggested 


that the membership at COGS was similarly open and without prejudice. 
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Many of the conversations in the book study and informally among congregation 
members began to consider what the role of the church in its community truly is or 
should be. On one occasion in class, several members named several United Methodist 
congregations in other areas of Columbus that had not changed with their neighborhood 
and had suffered — or even closed — as a result. A number of times Larry, JoAnn and 
Paula noted that class members repeated the notion that since COGS is a neighborhood 
church and always had been, then adapting its ministry in order to reflect the current 
makeup of the community is an obvious goal. 

Indeed, the anxieties that were expressed as the conversations continued over the 
weeks became, in a way, more positive — like “will we have enough chairs in the 
sanctuary?” And, “What does a multiracial worship service look like? Shouldn’t we be 
doing that now?” On the evaluation sheet for the final educational event for this project 
on February 10, 2008, one church member even wrote: “We talk and talk about what we 
can do but let’s actually get moving!” 

The final event in February was a culmination of the work done the previous five 
months — the asset mapping interviews, the book study, the sermons, and the ongoing 
discussions among church members. The planning team, consisting of Wallick, Nourse, 
and Hewitt along with a Community Relations Commission intern and one other member 
of the COGS internal education team, intentionally decided to hold the event on February 
10, 2008, which was the first Sunday of Lent that year. This allowed Wallick to include 
the concept of reaching out to a multicultural neighborhood as one aspect of the 
traditional self-examination asked of Christians throughout that season. Indeed, the 


promotional information for the event said, “As we continue to work toward embracing 
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our now multiracial neighborhood, and as the period of self-examination the church calls 
“Lent” begins, it is a good time to take a moment to assess our own individual thoughts 
and assumptions.” 

The event took place after worship, during the congregation’s Sunday School 
hour. Young children went directly to their regular Sunday school classes where Nourse 
led a lesson about differences in culture and religious tradition. All others — from middle 
school age through adults — attended this intergenerational program. Hewitt began with a 
presentation on culture and diversity, including definitions of prejudice, discrimination 
and various “isms.” Hewitt rehearsed guidelines for positive small group interaction;° 
and then those who were present completed the self-assessment regarding diversity which 
the planning team had created. After this, participants picked up a box lunch and went to 
small groups where they could share and eat lunch together. Each small group was 
facilitated by staff and volunteers from the Community Relations Commission. After 
about 40 minutes, all participants returned to the large group setting where each group 
shared some of their discussion and observations. All were invited to complete an 
evaluation of the event and then were dismissed. Comments on the evaluation instrument 
have been used since the event in order to guide the asset mapping and internal education 
teams’ thinking on next steps for the church. 

In the several days that followed, Wallick took the opportunity to follow up with a 
number of church members to assess their thoughts and feelings about the event. Many 
were quite positive, but several reported having talked to church members who were 


grumbling statements like, “the pastor’s really pushing this, isn’t he?” The Thursday 


°These were: 1. Do not interrupt others; 2. Feelings are okay; 3. Confidentiality is expected. I can 
share with others what J learned, but not what you said; 4. Let others speak; do not take too much air time; 
5. Respect the opinions and beliefs of others. 
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following the event was the regularly scheduled meeting of the congregation’s Staff- 
Parish Relations Committee. In the United Methodist tradition, this committee serves as 
part human resources committee and part liaison between the pastor and congregation. 
Wallick asked the committee: “Are we pushing too fast? What are you hearing?” All 
members of the committee responded quickly, “Oh, no!” Two members reported that the 
conversations they had with church members afterward usually concluded with 


1? 


statements like: “Enough talk! Let’s get to work 


Analysis and Conclusions 


The purpose of this project was to explore what would occur when this 
congregation attempted to reconnect to its neighborhood. The two main research 
questions were, “What themes or issues will emerge during the project?” and “Will the 
project facilitate a reconnection to the neighborhood, and if so, how?” A triangulation of 
the data streams used (researcher field notes, participant journals, asset mapping report 
forms, analysis of sermons preached) indicate that two issues have emerged in the 
congregation: (1) there is some resistance to the move toward being a multiracial 
congregation; and (2) the experience of sharing personal stories of racial injustices may 
have softened this attitude. In addition, the data indicates that there was at least some 
movement toward reconnecting with the neighborhood, although this is a long-term goal 


which cannot be conclusively assessed in the short time period of the project. 
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Analysis 


Anxiety about the future of the congregation 


There were many occasions in which discussion about the Yancey book helped 
members of the book study to express their anxieties about the possible future path of the 
congregation. As described above, a number of persons either grew defensive at times or 
asked questions that betrayed their worries: 


e From the choir director during a discussion on multiracial worship - “We 
sing negro spirituals occasionally.” 


e From several members of the book study in reaction to the author’s 
suggestion that multiracial churches should be intentional in having 
diverse leadership — “That’s affirmative action.” “That sounds like 
quotas!” 


e Also from several members of the book study, this time in reaction to what 
the future may hold — “Why are we doing this?” “Do we really want to do 
this?” 


e And when the author of the book being studied suggested that many 
minority groups in the United States still carry with them the burden of 
systematic oppression that had been used against them, many responded — 
“They should get over it.” “That’s all in the past.” This same feeling was 
expressed in a private meeting between two parishioners and the 
researcher. 


e Several members of the congregation expressed concern about “going too 
fast” with changes during the course of the study. 


In the course of the book study, it was difficult to move toward helping 
participants truly resolve these obvious anxieties. The researcher theorizes that by having 


the opportunity to air them out a bit, the anxieties have been lessened. 
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Sharing memories of racial injustice 


However, while the anxieties might not have been resolved, their expression did 


open the possibility for members of the book study to share experiences from their own 


lives which serve to motivate them to work for racial reconciliation: 


One couple took the opportunity to talk about the ostracism felt when one of them 
danced with a black student at a school function. This couple also recalled, with 
regret, that the only day African American persons could use the public pool in 
their home town was the day before it was drained for the season. 


One elderly member of the book study remembered sitting down next to a black 
man on a public bus decades ago and how the driver then chastised the black man 
for this — even though she was the one who decided to sit down there. 


The leader of the book study recalled making a sales call in a small Ohio town in 
the 1990s in which he shared with his client how nice the town was, only to get 
the response that it was because they “... didn’t have very many niggers.” 


A semi-tired African American couple who participated in the book study at the 
request of the researcher took many opportunities to talk about their experiences 
of facing prejudice in society — and also gave the class a “pep talk’ on several 
occasions to help them see that the congregation was well suited to reach out 
across the racial divide in the community. 


This personal sharing of memories and experiences, which often followed an 


expression of anxiety from someone in the book study, seemed to allow members of the 


class to take time and space to reflect on possibilities within the community and weigh 


their own reactions and biases. In addition, some members of the book study were 


involved in the asset mapping project and were able to share their experiences. 
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Asset mapping facilitates reconnection 


As the asset mapping continued, more possibilities for making connections 
became apparent. And several of the conversations held with community members 
helped the book study participants to see possibilities. 

The leader of the book study was a member of the asset mapping team and was 
one of the folks assigned to talk with the director of the local YMCA, which has 
successfully transitioned from being a suburban, middle class facility to a more urban and 
multiracial one. He reported back to the asset mapping team and also to the book study 
that the YMCA director was thrilled to hear what the church was trying to do. He 
suggested that it would not be an easy transition to make, but encouraged COGS 
members to have “courageous conversations” among themselves and with members of 
the community in order to begin the church’s transition. The book study participants 
were glad to hear this. One said, “This may be difficult for us to do, but it can be done.” 

Joanne, the leader of the asset mapping team, also participated in the book study 
and shared with that group some of her conversation with leaders of the 
Sharon Woods Civic Association. She noted that the SWCA had run into a number of 
problems in the preceding decade due to the neighborhood changing and that the two 
officers she met with were quite discouraged and felt they didn’t have much to share. By 
the end of her interview with them, they had come to realize that the Civic Association 
had in fact kept moving forward through the community transition and that there might 
be new possibilities on the horizon. They concluded the interview with words of 


gratitude for the church’s decision to reach out. Members of the book study were 
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pleasantly surprised — and several wondered aloud if there might be a way to work with 
them on a project sometime soon. 

Not only did the congregation members who participated in the book study hear 
these stories, but some of the community leaders outside the church began to consider the 
congregation to be a potential partner in community activities. As mentioned above, the 
project for the study officially concluded as Lent began in February, 2008. It is about 
that time each year that the Sharon Woods Civic Association contacts the church to 
request use of the grounds for a community-wide Easter Egg Hunt on Saturday morning 
of Easter Weekend. They did so and the church readily granted permission — even more 
eager to partner than in years before. But this year there was a twist. 

As it happens, the Beechcroft Lions Club had contacted the Civic Association to 
ask about holding a pancake breakfast to coincide with the egg hunt. Attendance for the 
egg hunt had been dismal in the several years previous. The Lions Club and the Civic 
Association thought that holding the two events simultaneously might boost attendance 
and result in a more effective community event. Leaders of the Civic Association 
mentioned to the Lions Club leadership that the congregation seemed eager to form new 
partnerships. So, the Lions Club also contacted the church to ask about using the 
multipurpose room for the pancake breakfast. Again, the church readily agreed. 
Attendance for the pancake breakfast was approximately 135, with an additional 25 or so 
persons coming late just for the egg hunt. The previous year’s attendance for the egg 
hunt was about 15. This time, through a three way partnership between the church, the 


Lions Club and the Civic Association, attendance was around 160. And it was the result 
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of a simple conversation which communicated the church’s openness to reaching into the 
community. 

One event does not translate into a conclusion that the church and community 
have been decisively reconnected, but it is a good start. When combined with the 
statistical reality that approximately 80% of the new members received since the 
beginning of the project are from the 43229 zip code (the immediate area surrounding the 
church) and that attendance has increased approximately 15% in the same time period, 
one might say (to use Miroslav Volf’s imagery mentioned previously in Chapter Three) 
perhaps it is the case that at least a few folks have understood that the congregation has 
opened its arms to the community. 

In the course of the project, it became clear that while some in the congregation 
felt anxiety about future changes, the opportunity to share stories of past racial injustices 
helped congregation members begin to process the possibilities for the future — and even 
instilled some pride in what the church was trying to do. In addition, the congregation’s 
attempts at asset mapping in the community began to bear fruit as others perceived 
Church of the Good Shepherd as a place where the neighborhood could come together. 

The next chapter will review the conceptual framework for this project, 
summarize the methodology and findings, and consider what might have been done 


differently and what might be studied further. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Restating the Context 


“T just want him to know he is welcome in my house,” proclaimed the researcher’s 
grandmother. The guest was on edge; the family was on edge; racial prejudice, mostly 
unspoken, hovered in the air; disapproval of a cousin’s pregnancy, mostly unspoken, 
pervaded the room. In a vortex of uncertainty, negativity, prejudice, discomfort and 
disapproval, this woman stepped forward, took the guest by the arm and proactively 
created welcome, hospitality and openness — and made it clear those were the operative 
values in her house. Since then, Wallick has either unconsciously gravitated towards or 
intentionally reached out to those on the margins of each situation he is in. 

This move to the margins has meant finding ways to relate to persons from 
various backgrounds and cultures and a diversity of gifts and abilities. It has 
ramifications for preaching, teaching, pastoral care, and administration. It has special 
consequences for evangelism and outreach as those who are on the margins, those who 
are dispossessed, and those who are disenfranchised become the desired focus for 
reaching out in Christ’s name. It means building a spiritual home for those who may be 
spiritually homeless. It means paying attention to those who have been ignored. It 


means including those who have been excluded. It means reminding all that this, indeed, 
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was the focus of Jesus during his ministry. It means sharing such a vision in so 
unrelenting a way that others begin to find their way into it as well. 

Church of the Good Shepherd, United Methodist, is a congregation facing a stark 
reality: The neighborhood around the church is changing — ethnically, culturally, 
linguistically, and socially — and yet the congregation consists mainly of middle class 
white persons. COGS has a clear sense of what it means to care for one another and for 
those who are less fortunate. Many who comprise the core of the congregation have a 
sense of “family” that pervades their interaction and communication with one another. 
The church gives generously — beyond its means, really — to deserving causes locally and 
around the world and seeks to be the hands and feet of Jesus in serving the poor at Faith 
Mission, caring for homeless families through the Interfaith Hospitality Network, 
building homes through habitat for humanity, and many other projects. 

Yet the congregation has, in the last decade, shied away from reaching into the 
surrounding neighborhood to share that same love and care with those who are right 
around the corner. The congregation has made only a handful of attempts to reach the 
community — direct mailing, an ice cream social, and an organ concert. Absent any 
knowledge of or connection to the congregation, the community has not responded well 
to these outreach attempts — further frustrating those in the church who feel it is important 
to keep trying. During this time, both attendance and membership have declined by 


about half. 
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Summary of Project 


The researcher sought to answer two questions — “What issues or themes will 
emerge from a project that seeks to reconnect the congregation to its community?” and 
“Will the project facilitate such a reconnection, and if so, how?” For this ministry 
intervention, the researcher, who serves as pastor of the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
the context associates, who were all members of the church, and a visioning group 
created by the church council set out to answer these questions by doing two things: 
Seeking to map the assets of the community through personal interviews with 
neighborhood leaders and institutions (which would help congregation members be 
reacquainted with what’s happening in the community); and by promoting an openness 
internally through the study of multicultural issues. Two action teams were formed to 
care for these. One team developed an interview format and a ‘report back’ form to use 
in the 20 conversations that took place with community leaders and institutions. The 
other team promoted a book study during Sunday school over a 12 week period and 
planned a congregation-wide diversity education event that took place at the end of the 
project period. Over the course of the 5 % months of the ministry intervention, close to 
65% of the regularly worshiping members of the church were involved in one or more 
parts of the process, in addition to those who may not have participated but were in 
worship when the pastor at least touched on neighborhood or multicultural issues (which 
happened in 40% of the sermons during that time period). 

As detailed in chapter five, it is clear that new connections have been made 
between the church and community — so much so that collaboration with two other 


community groups for a neighborhood Easter Egg Hunt resulted in a dramatic increase in 
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attendance at the event as compared with previous years — and several families who 
attended the event (which was hosted by COGS) began attending the church on a regular 
basis. Worship attendance has increased approximately 15% and nearly 80% of new 
members received during the time period of this project live in the 43229 zip code (the 
area immediately surrounding the church). Asset mapping interviews with leaders of 
several community organizations provided new opportunities for the church to share 
information with them, become involved in mentoring programs, and arrange to provide 
space for two local schools in case of an emergency evacuation. Further, the open and 
honest discussions that occurred during the educational events helped members of the 
church express their feelings about the changes that surround the church and about past 
racial injustices that they had witnessed and now wanted to try to remedy. At the same 
time, it is also clear that some anxiety still exists in the congregation regarding the 


possibility of reaching out to new cultures or races in the neighborhood. 


Reflection and Next Steps 


As mentioned earlier, the work of Miroslav Volf outlines a process whereby an 
individual might reach out and embrace the “other.” Volf sees it happening in this way: 


1. Opening the arms. Open arms communicate a desire to connect with the other 
and symbolize making space for the other within one’s own being.! 


2. Waiting. A movement toward embracing the other has begun, but waiting allows 
the other to respond. This allows the other to be a full partner in the embrace.” 


'Volf, 141. 


*Ibid., 142-143. 
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3. Closing the arms. Here, each enters into the space of the other forming a union. 
Both individuals are affirmed rather than being assimilated into the other.? 


4. Opening the arms again. The two individuals do not meld one into the other, but 
resume their own identities, having been changed by the voluntary connection 
with the other.* 

This project focused on moving Church of the Good Shepherd, United Methodist 
toward opening its arms — offering an embrace — to those who surround it in the 
community in a way that the offer is clearly seen and understood, providing an invitation 
to move forward together in a newly formed community. Two things were required for 
this movement to occur. The first was to be in contact enough with the community that 
those outside the church understand and are aware that the church is reaching out. The 
second was more internal — spiritual, emotional and intellectual preparation for a 
movement toward openness. As noted above, it is certain that progress has been made on 
both fronts — the community surrounding the church has begun to respond, and the 
congregation has opened an internal dialogue about cross cultural relationships. 

However, it is only a beginning. Facilitating an ongoing and deep connection 
between a congregation and its surrounding community is an ongoing process. For 
barriers to be broken down and for new relationships to form, activity on this front must 


be constant. Recall the thoughts of Howard Thurman as he set out to pastor in San 


Francisco in a distinctly multicultural setting: “...1f such experiences can be multiplied 


*Tbid., 143. 


‘Thid., 144-145. 
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and sustained over a time interval of sufficient duration any barrier that separates one 


person from another can be undermined and eliminated.”° 


In the spring of 2008, members of both the asset mapping and the internal 


diversity education teams met to assess the progress of the project and consider next 


steps. The discussion revolved around five questions: What have we learned about our 


community? What have we learned about ourselves? What do we still need to learn 


about our community? What do we still need to learn about ourselves? What should our 


next steps be? A brief summary of the responses to these questions follows: 


e What have we learned about our community? 


O 


Culture and demographics have changed; very different from when church 
began. 


Significant number of organizations/groups exists in the community and 
most feel the same ‘disconnect’ that COGS has identified. 


Active engagement and multiple approaches are needed. 


There is excitement in the community about collaboration; the desire to 
reconnect exists in many organizations. 


This will take time. 


Conclusion: We are not alone in our struggle and others are eager to join 
us as we seek a reconnection with the community. 


e What have we learned about ourselves? 


Some, and perhaps most, are ready for change. 
Current membership still does not reflect demographics of neighborhood. 
Need more widespread involvement from throughout the congregation. 


What do we still need to learn about our community? 


>Thurman, 148. 
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o More details about groups and organizations. 

o How does ‘churched’ vs. ‘unchurched’ play into the ‘disconnect.’ 
o In what way do folks in the community want to be connected? 

o What would be the most effective approach for us to take? 


o Conclusion: There are still many things we do not know, including the 
extent of support for change in the congregation. 


e What do we still need to learn about ourselves? 
o Exactly how many members are ‘on board’ or not? 
o Are we as open-minded as we think we are? 
o How do we move past simple acceptance of differences? 
o What are members’ specific concerns about change? 


o Conclusion: Working through emotional issues about possible changes in 
the congregation’s ministry will be an ongoing challenge. 


e What should our next steps be? 
o Revisit mission, goals and objectives — prepare a specific plan. 
o Facilitate individual members’ serendipitous involvements in community. 


o Bring the assets of the community we’ve discovered into one room for 
discussion / planning / visioning. 


o Conclusion: We must seek ways to further incorporate the new 
connections we’ve made into the ongoing life of the church. 


On August 17, 2008, the church’s administrative council approved the 
recommendation to begin work on revising the congregation’s mission and vision 
statement, with the goal of having a new one in place for 2009 so that committees and 
work teams can create ministry goals around it. The hope is that this process will fold 


everything that has been learned during the course of the project into the ongoing life of 
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the congregation and that committees and work teams can re-envision their own work 
around those learnings. 

It is also important to note that the researcher made one further personal discovery 
during the course of the project. For some time, Wallick has felt strongly that one 
impediment to effective ministry occurs when pastors do not live an authentic and 
genuine life — one in which the pastor is the same person in the pulpit, in the hallway, in 
the classroom, in one-on-one meetings, or at the hospital bedside. During the course of 
this project, as he reconnected with his own personal story (beginning with Thanksgiving 
at grandma’s), Wallick found himself more and more emboldened to simply be who he is 
in all places, in all settings, and with all people. This resulted in reinforcing a 
commitment to live a holistic and genuine life as a pastor and as a person. He has found 
that when this authenticity shines through, new and deeper conversations can be had, and 


new and deeper ministry is possible. 


Replicating the Project in Other Contexts 


Though each ministry context is unique, any congregation finding itself in the 
midst of a transitional community and/or struggling to be connected to its neighborhood 
might attempt something similar to what the researcher has done. A general outline of 
the process might look like this: 


1. Identify a group of leaders in the congregation who are willing to take a look at 
the current situation of the church. This would include examining demographic 
trends in the neighborhood, studying the congregation’s attendance and financial 
trends, comparing the demographic makeup of the congregation to the 
demographics of the community, and assessing the extent to which the 
congregation is intimately connected to the neighborhood. 
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2. Forming two action teams, consisting partly of persons who participated in step 
one, but also of persons who have not been involved to this point. One team 
would work on reconnecting the congregation to the community through an asset 
mapping project (using materials provided in the appendix). The other team 
would work on internal education to move the congregation toward more 
openness in dealing with others different from themselves (the specific ways to do 
this might vary, but small group book study and large group activities might both 
work. Materials used in this project are included in the appendix). 


3. Taking time to evaluate progress after a certain period of activity (say, six 
months), in order to ascertain what steps still need to be taken. 


4. Re-evaluating the congregation’s mission and vision priorities in such a way that 
the learnings and connections discovered in the project are incorporated into the 
life of the church. 


What to do Differently / Items for Further Study 


During the course of the project, several questions arose which have encouraged 
the researcher to consider whether some things might be done differently or perhaps need 
further study. 


1. What is the root cause of the demographic change in the neighborhood 
surrounding the church? Is it, in fact, an example of ‘white flight’ (as 
described in chapter three, above). If it is, is there more serious work to do 
among the members of the church regarding confronting our own racial 
prejudice? If not, is there another explanation for the neighborhood change? 
If so, how does this impact the life of the congregation? The researcher (and 
the internal diversity education team) proceeded on the assumption that at 
some level we all have racial prejudice to deal with and so planned events 
with that in mind. But there may be much more work to do on this issue; and 
it may be that it would have been appropriate to emphasize this more. 


2. Did the fact that the researcher was a newly appointed pastor affect the project 
in any way? As noted in chapter five, there was some complaint toward the 
end of the project that ‘the pastor really is pushing this.’ Is it possible that the 
researcher had not quite built enough credibility with the congregation to 
begin asking church members to deal with the neighborhood change as well as 
their own possible racial prejudice? Or is it possible that the researcher’s 
newness to the congregation allowed more latitude on these issues than might 
otherwise have been granted? Because the design of the project did not 
provide for a way to assess this variable, it is difficult to know precisely in 
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what way the researcher’s relative newness to the ministry context may have 
affected the outcome. It is true that the congregation had come through a 
difficult time with the previous pastor and was relieved to now have a pastor 
that most liked and could relate to. More than anything else, this may have 
assisted the researcher during the course of project implementation. 


3. As the asset mapping phase of the project went forward, several members of 
that team began to see opportunities for members of the community at large to 
come together. In so far as it was possible to do so, the team members 
followed up on these possibilities. As noted in chapter five, some of them 
bore fruit during the course of the project. But it may be that there was more 
potential for community collaboration. A research project is always limited 
by the energy and capacity of the persons carrying it out, but the researcher 
wonders if it might have been helpful to bring a wide range of community 
members together early on in order to facilitate a community-wide discussion 
about neighborhood change, future challenges and possible action steps. 
Moving forward in this regard has been identified as a possible next step for 
the congregation. It might have been done earlier. 


4. There is an entire field of study devoted to successfully carrying out change in 
a congregation. While the researcher and leaders in the congregation will no 
doubt be exploring the wisdom in this field of study in the coming months and 
years, one wonders if having some background might have been helpful in 
identifying possible barriers as this project went forward. Any congregation 
facing the need to change its approach has challenges — this project represents 
just one particular way that a congregation needs to change for the future. 


Conclusion 


As the book study described in chapter five was moving toward its conclusion, a 
discussion arose about other United Methodist congregations in Columbus which had 
failed to adapt to their changing neighborhoods and eventually either moved or closed. 
Several participants in the book study had, in fact, been members of a couple of those 
congregations earlier in their lives. Though some were still apprehensive about the 
changes that may occur at Church of the Good Shepherd, one said, “I, for one, am proud 
that we are trying to reach our new neighborhood instead of moving or closing. It makes 


a statement.” A statement, indeed! 
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It is a statement of receptivity to others — that this is a congregation seeking to 
embrace the new “others” in the neighborhood, despite racial and demographic 
differences. 

It is a statement of inclusion — that this is a group of people who, despite whatever 
apprehensiveness they may feel, are seeking to embody the love of Christ to all those 
who surround it. One might call it seeking to be “an agent of the incarnation.””° 

It is a statement that rather than accepting defeat in the face of change — that this 
is a congregation willing to proclaim that it is a place where “...expectation of the 
promised future of the kingdom of God is coming to [humanity] and the world.”’ 

It is a statement that rather than meekly accepting the reality of racial prejudice — 
that this is a congregation that takes seriously the resurrection of Christ and the power of 
transformation contained therein for all people thus “cannot be satisfied with the world as 
iiss 

In fact, through the mundane process of talking to organizations and individuals 
in the neighborhood, and through the sometimes anxious process of study about 
multiracial churches, the congregation has made a prophetic statement to the world — that 
it will not give in to racism; that it will not abandon its neighborhood mission field; and 
that it will continue to be a manifestation of the incarnation of Christ into whatever future 


God holds for it in this place and in this time. By the Grace of God, so shall it be. 


®Macquarrie, 405. 
7Moltmann, 337. 


8Cone, 140. 
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APPENDIX A 


LOCATION OF CHURCH OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, UNITED METHODIST 
WITHIN THE 43229 ZIP CODE, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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Source: Tiger Map Service, U.S. Census Bureau, accessed November 29, 2006 at 8:33pm at: 
http://tiger.census.gov/cgi-bin/mapper/map. gif? &lat=40.08578 &lon=- 

82.96779&ht=0.055&wid=0.017& &on=GRID&on=majroads&on=streets&on=interstate&on=street_name 
s&on=zip_code&tlevel=-&tvar=-&tmeth=i&mlat=40.0944 1 &mlon=- 
82.96719&msym=redpin&mlabel=Good_Shepherd&murl=&conf=mapnew.con&iht=359 &iwd=422 
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DEMOGRAPHIC SHIFTS IN THE 43229 ZIP CODE 1990 — 2005 
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Population 1990 Census 2000 Census 2005 Update 


Total 45,808 46,363 46,528 
White 87% 67% 57% 
Black 11% 24% 29% 
Asian 1.6% 3% 6% 


Hispanic 1.2% 4.5% 4% 


Source: See notes 12 and 16 in Chapter One, above. 


APPENDIX C 


CHURCH OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD CASH RESERVES 2000 — 2006 
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End of Year Cash Balances 
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Source: See note 19 in Chapter One, above. 


APPENDIX D 


PRINCIPLES OF APPRECIATIVE INQUIRY 
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1. In every organization, some things work well. AI assumes that even the most 
challenged and dispirited organization has narratives and practices that can resource a 
hopeful future. 

2. What we focus on becomes our reality. When an organization gives its attention to 
some aspects of the corporate life, those aspects tend to define the whole. The "reality" of 
an organization is defined by whatever participants think about, talk about, work on, 
dream about, or plan. AI teaches us that, while we do not need to dismiss the serious 
challenges we face or the lessons of previous wrong turns, we need to center our attention 
in our strengths. Focus has to do with imagination, conversation, efforts, and vision. 
Simply by refocusing attention, giving energy and priority to positive narratives, we will 
become a different organization. 

3. Asking questions influences the group. No research is neutral or inconsequential; no 
consultant stays "outside" the organization. The research itself—interviewing people, 
using surveys, seeking opinions, and weighing votes—changes a church by influencing 
the thinking and conversations and images of participants. Memories, perceptions, and 
hopes are shaped in the midst of research questions. Change, of one kind or another, 
begins with the very first questions. 

4. People have more confidence in the journey to the future when they carry 
forward parts of the past. The unknown easily creates fears. When an organization 
approaches change by talking about everything that is wrong and all of the innovations 
that are to be adopted, participants express their fears in resistance. Confidence and trust 
can be built when questions create direct links with the organization's best and most 
appreciated narratives. The future will be a little less strange, and participants can 
envision their own roles in that future. 

5. If we carry parts of the past into the future, they should be what is best about the 
past. Organizations embed their purposes and goals in their structures, and there is a 
strong tendency for the structures to continue even after they cease being effective means 
of embodying the organization's goals. Social groups of all kinds also tend to carry 
forward dysfunctional practices. Patterns of behaviors, embedded through habitual action 
and words, can end up undermining core purposes and values. Generative change should 
displace meaningless structures and dysfunctional practices with the strengths of the 
organization's most life-giving narratives and behaviors. 

6. It is important to value differences. It is not likely that participants will always agree 
on what is "the best." When an organization surfaces various narratives and works 
together interpreting the data, everyone gains if mutual respect and attentiveness is the 
norm. Change is too often seen as a "zero-sum" game: your gain is my loss. AI assumes 
the synergism of the organization's best practices—that there will be a cohesive and 
cumulative effect as diverse strengths are brought together in conversations and 
imaginations. 

7. The language we use creates our reality. We create our social environment, our 
organizational reality, through words. We use words to bring to the present our moods, 
memories, perceptions, thoughts, and visions. A story, an idea, a motivation, or a 
behavior remains hidden, outside the organization's reality, or hidden in unarticulated 
moods and behaviors, if it is not brought into the discourse. Our reality, the world in 
which we see, converse, dream, and act, is formed by the words that we and others utter. 
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8. Organizations are heliotropic. This is a botanical term about a plant's orientation— 
plants lean toward the sun. Similarly, organizations lean toward the source of energy— 
whether that energy is healthy or not. (This is why problem solving often inhibits an 
organization's life.) As memories and imaginations are engaged to nourish participants 
with the best and most life-giving resources, the church will lean in the direction of those 
narratives and practices. 

9. Outcomes should be useful. Following the AI interviews, the data is brought to an 
interpretive process that should help participants envision and create their way toward a 
hopeful and fruitful future. While there may be affective (emotional) benefits from "just 
talking," AI assumes we are doing more—we are constructing. That means the 
interpretive work and the parallel visioning must move the church toward 
implementation—doable steps, attainable structural changes, and generative practices. AI 
fosters "grounded dreaming"—that is, the interpretive work deals with the data, then 
constructs steps forward that are connected to both the past ("the church's best") and the 
future (as it motivates us to faithful imaginations). 

10. All steps are collaborative. AI is not a process of giving stories and ideas to experts 
who then create a plan for everyone. Every phase requires wide participation— 
interviews, interpretation, visioning, embedding changes. AI provides numerous and 
ongoing means for a congregation-wide discourse. At its best, this contributes to the 
formation of a learning community in which all participants have access, voice, and 
responsibilities. If we are to have any long-range, significant impact, trust needs to grow 
and participation needs to be broad. 


Reprinted by permission from the article, Ten Assumptions of Appreciative Inquiry in the 
Alban Institute’s weekly e-mail update of February 5, 2005. 


APPENDIX E 


ORIGINAL PROPOSAL FOR NEIGHBORHOOD STUDY GROUP 
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From the 2004 UM Book of Discipline 

4212.1 states, “When the communities where the church is located experience 
transition especially identified as economic and/or ethnic, the local church shall engage 
in deliberate analysis of the neighborhood change and alter its program to meet the 
needs and cultural patterns of the new residents. The local church shall make every 
effort to remain in the neighborhood and develop effective ministries to those who are 
newcomers, whether of a cultural, economic, or ethnic group different from the original 
or present members.” 


What is being proposed: 
A short-term group charged with learning about the changes in the Sharon Woods 


and Northland area in the last 15 years and with considering the ministry possibilities for 
Church of the Good Shepherd. 


What this group will do: 
e Learn about demographic changes in Sharon Woods and Northland (43229). 
e Engage in education about the cultural patterns of new residents in the area. 
e Seek to discover and connect with community resources that may be natural 
partners for COGS. 
e Make recommendations for action to the Administrative Council. 


Timeline: 
e Recommendations may come at any time. 
e Assumption is that this group will complete its work by the end of 2007. 


Membership: 
Rev. Don Wallick, Chair (lay co-chair to be elected) 
Bruce Wisecarver (Council Chair), ex-officio member 
Ken Crawford 
Paula Nourse 
Nicole Beyer 
Dan Miller 
Larry Hansgen 
Joanne Paul 
Anita Loggins 
Lorelei Schluter 


APPENDIX F 


CHURCH OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD ASSET MAPPING SURVEY 
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Association/Organization Interviewed: 
Association Represented By: 
Interviewers: 
Date: 
Discussion Points 
I. Introduction by COGS Interviewer—See Talking Points. 
Il. Questions to the Association Representative(s). Consider taping. 


1. What does the association do—as necessary? Request for a copy of 
mission statement, brochures or handouts, as applicable. 


2. What works well? What are the great stories you see coming out of the 
community? What are the gifts/strengths of your organization and the 
people in it? 


3. Who are you collaborating with and what are you doing? 


4. Where do you think the organization’s gifts will be needed in the future? 
Who do you envision collaborating with in the future? 


5. How can we be helpful? 
II. | Who else should we talk with? 


IV. Follow-up necessary. Get mailing address to send thank you note. 


APPENDIX G 


ASSET MAPPING TEAM REPORT BACK FORM 
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Interviewer name and date: 


Who did you talk with? 


Results / summary of conversation: 


Personal Reflections: 


Is there any follow-up required? (List below) 
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APPENDIX H 


SAMPLE SERMON OUTLINE DURING PROJECT 
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Note: This sermon, from roughly the mid-point of the execution of the 


neighborhood reconnection project, is a good example of the ways the researcher called 
the congregation to look toward the future as the project went forward. 


“Better Than the Good Old Days” 
Haggai 1:15-2:9; Luke 20:27-38 
November 11, 2007 


Story from a previous appointment 


New construction on the way; improvements and replacement 

Historian of the church walks into the office one day with a box of materials ... 
{church had 130 year history} 

Pictures of various incarnations of that area of the building 

Side by side with drawings of new 

“it won’t be like it was” 


Haggai 1:15-2:9 — 


Post exile situation 
50 years in exile; after conquest and destruction 
Cyrus defeats Nebuchadnezzar 
Cyrus allows conquered peoples to go home (not just Israelites) 
Some stay in Babylon — first indications of early Jewish diaspora 
Many return; hundreds of miles — on foot; with beasts 
Describe findings: 
o Fields had lain fallow; salted; burned 
o Villages and towns flattened 
o Desolate and abandoned 
o Jerusalem — rubble; burned; Temple destroyed 
Those who settled heard a call to rebuild the Temple 
o Belief that God resided in Temple 
co Re-establishing beliefs and routine 
Haggai speaks in this context 


“...The word of the LORD came by the prophet Haggai, saying: Speak now to 
Zerubbabel son of Shealtiel, governor of Judah, and to Joshua son of Jehozadak, the high 
priest, and to the remnant of the people, and say: 


Who is left among you that saw this house in its former glory? How does it look to 
you now? 

Is it not in your sight as nothing? 

Yet now take courage, O Zerubbabel, says the LORD; 

take courage, O Joshua, son of Jehozadak, the high priest; 

take courage, all you people of the land, says the LORD; 

work, for I am with you, says the LORD of hosts, according to the promise that I 
made you when you came out of Egypt. My spirit abides among you; do not fear. 
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For thus says the LORD of hosts: Once again, in a little while, I will shake the 
heavens and the earth and the sea and the dry land; and I will shake all the 
nations, so that the treasure of all nations shall come, and I will fill this house 
with splendor, says the LORD of hosts. The silver is mine, and the gold is mine, 
says the LORD of hosts. 

The latter splendor of this house shall be greater than the former, says the LORD 
of hosts; and in this place I will give prosperity, says the LORD of hosts.” 


Somewhere along the way, perhaps an elderly construction worker, one who had 


heard stories about the glory and splendor of the Temple, steps up to the construction site, 
takes a good look, scratches his head and says, “well, it’s not gonna be like the old one.” 


Despite all the people had been through {recap}; 
Despite the feelings of freedom felt for the first time in 50 years... 
A mood had settled in ... one that yearned for the good old days. 
One could understand the feeling ... a yearning for what was a high point 
One could understand that sense of tradition 
But the word of the Lord came to the prophet ... 

{Recap and contrast} 
What is to come will be better than the good old days... 
In this place I will give prosperity ... 

o Hebrew word translated ‘prosperity’ is shalom! 
e Peace, wholeness, justice, righteousness,  all-is-right-with-the- 
worldness! 


Oh, how we so often latch on to the glorious former days 


Parishioner in previous church 
Marriages 

Friendships 

Careers 

Football teams 

Churches 


It’s a natural thing ... But God assures us — “WORK -— for I am with you!” “What is yet 
to come will be better than the glory days!” 
Our current task... 


e Hard work ... multicultural / multiracial difficult to achieve 

e Looking back, there have been bigger crowds, etc... 

e Hold on to fond memories, but don’t turn them into the goal 

e Remember, what God said to the Israelites returning from exile... 


Does it seem to you this is less than what was before? WORK — for I am with you! 
What the future holds will be even greater than the good old days! 


APPENDIX I 


DISCUSSION GUIDE FOR CLASS ON YANCEY BOOK 
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Note: the discussion guide begins with the middle of chapter three, which is the 
point at which the teacher requested assistance. 


Chapter Three, beginning at page 41: 


Previously in chapter three, Yancey has tried to refute some common arguments 
against the development of multiracial churches (from church growth folks who suggest 
that trying to be multiracial would get in the way of growth; and from ‘cultural pluralists’ 
who suggest that when we seek to be multiracial, the views of the majority race take 
over). He now sets forth the arguments he has in favor of developing multiracial 
churches. Yancey sees four advantages to the development of multiracial congregations: 


1. Multiracial congregations facilitate reaching multiracial communities within 
society. 


a. Yancey suggests that while there is still much segregation in the U.S., 
many Americans live in integrated circumstances — college students, folks 
deeply involved in fine arts, “Generation X” folks. 


b. In addition, interracial families are increasing in number. Yancey cites the 
2000 census in which 6.8 million people checked more than one box in the 
“race” category in the census, indicating the number of interracial families 
and relationships. Yancey asks — where will these individuals and families 
feel welcome? 


Discussion Questions: 

A. Before reading this book, had it occurred to you that reaching 
multiracial communities with the gospel might be a ministry 
goal? (Why/Why not?) 

B. Of the two possibilities (people living in integrated communities 
and interracial families), which do you think provides likely 
ministry opportunity for COGS? Both? Neither? (Why?) 


2. Racial reconciliation. Yancey argues that as Christians, members of 
different races must make deliberate attempts to interact. 


a. Yancey cites John 4:4-42 as an example of Jesus’ intentional interaction 
with someone of a different race. 


Discussion Question: 
A. Do you agree that Christians of different races should make 
deliberate attempts to interact with one another? 
B. How have you sought to do this in your own life? If you haven't 
in the past, how might you do so in the future? 
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3. Demonstrating Racial Unity as a Witness. 


a. Yancey writes: “Just as our personal lives can provide people with a 
witness of God’s might, witnessing is also possible through what people 
observe in our Christian institutions.” (p. 45) 


b. Though there are examples of how the Christian Church has worked hard 
to combat racism (Underground Railroad; Abolition movement; Civil 
Rights movement); there are many examples of the Church being a part of 
the problem. (see discussion top of p. 46) Yancey suggests that when we 
as a church develop multiracial congregations, this is a witness of the 
gospel to the whole society. 


Discussion Questions: 
A. How would you define the concept of “witness” in the Christian 
tradition? 
B. Can a group of people (say, a church) be a “witness?” 


4. Developing multiracial churches is a matter of obedience to God. 


a. Yancey cites numerous scripture passages to suggest that we have a 
mandate from God to seek multiracial community — though there are 
certainly times and places where a monoracial church might be the best or 
only option. 


Discussion Questions: 
A, Have you considered before this that seeking or not seeking to be 
a multiracial community is a matter of obedience or disobedience 
to God? 
B. Review the scriptures Yancey cites: 
a. Matthew 28:19; I Corinthians 12:13 
b. Galatians 3:28; Revelation 5:9; Acts 11:2-18 (Peter’s 
reluctance to interact with Gentiles and God’s reaction) 
c. Also — Ephesians 1:11-20. 


Yancey Chapter Four Discussion Guide 


- Walk through the definition of each pathway toward becoming a 
multiracial church; ensure class members are clear on each definition. 


Yancey Chapters Five and Six Discussion Guide 


Chapter 5 — Yancey outlines his 7 principles for effective multiracial churches. 

- Summarize each principle, then move on to next chapter. 

- It’s important to emphasize that these are principles that he has distilled from his 
study of effective multiracial churches and that it is important for us to be sure we 
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understand what HE means by each of these, not what we think they might mean. 
If we truly understand where he’s coming from, we can more easily apply the idea 
to COGS. 

Q: From this summary of principles, which ones would you say that 
COGS is already beginning to exhibit? Which ones seem to be lacking? Which 
ones really need some work here? 


Chapter 6 — Examination of “Inclusive Worship” principle. 


You might begin by having someone read the reflection on p. 71. 
From p. 72: “Churches that desire to become multiracial or to maintain a racially 
integrated congregation tend to look for ways to incorporate different racial 
cultures into their worship.” 
" QO: Why does Yancey feel this is important? 
Yancey describes different ways to find an inclusive worship style by listing 
examples: 
o One church wrote their own unique songs and used drama 
o Another church sought to comprehensively recognize songs of different racial 
cultures 

o Another church rotated the racial nature of their worship style 
Yancey notes that it’s important for each congregation to find its own way on this 
... there is no set formula. But it does take work. 

e Q: In your view, what are the advantages and disadvantages 

of each of these three approaches? 

Yancey also tries to illustrate the cost of not having an inclusive worship style. 

e OQ: What is the group’s understanding of the costs of not being 

inclusive in worship style? 

From p. 78: “An attempt to develop an inclusive worship style is NOT important 
so that everyone can enjoy every aspect of the church’s worship. An inclusive 
worship style cannot satisfy everybody since whatever style is used will make 
someone unhappy. But developing an inclusive style of worship is important 
because it signals a sensitivity and welcomeness to individuals of different races.” 
Note discussion of the length of worship on pp. 80-81, especially the comparison 
of the length of service of multiracial churches as compared to traditionally white 
or traditionally black worship services. Also note mention of décor as another 
way to display inclusiveness. 


Yancey Chapters Eight and Nine 


*Note: discussion leader moved ahead to chapter seven without the discussion guide. 


Chapter 8 — Having an overarching goal 


Note the first { before the heading in dark type on p. 99. 

Pages 100-101 Yancey describes why he thinks the simple goal of creating a 
multiracial church isn’t quite enough to motivate many people because folks in 
our society have “race fatigue. 
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= Question: Should the goal of creating multiracial community be 
enough motivation for a church to reach out? Or do you agree that 
having a larger, overarching goal is better? 
e Note final § of this section — p. 101, begins “As a proponent of...” 
e Yancey gives examples of how overarching goals support multiracial ministry 
o Page 102, beginning with “...one of the churches studied” is one example 
o Page 102, beginning with “...In chapter four...” is another example. 
= Question: What is an overarching ministry goal at COGS that 
might best be achieved by moving toward becoming a multiracial 
community of faith? 
e On pages 104-106 Yancey gives examples of types of churches and what their 
overarching goals might be — note especially his discussion of the Catholic parish 
in a newly multiracial neighborhood on page 105. 
= Perhaps use previous question again. 
e Use his conclusion on page 107 if needed to wrap up this chapter. 


Chapter 9 - Intentionality 


e The first part of his introduction to this chapter (p. 109) and the last sentence of 
same (p. 110) are critical to understanding this book and what we are about as a 
church. You might have someone read them: 


“There is a powerful tendency among Christians to believe that if they just welcome 
people of other races then such individuals will eventually join their churches and an 
integrated congregation can develop. But multiracial churches do not just spring up. 
They are the result of intentional efforts on the part of church leaders and members to 
create or maintain an integrated congregation.” 


“...The social trends in our society are so powerfully geared toward the maintenance of 
racial segregation that it is unreasonable to expect the development and the maintenance 
of multiracial congregations if the leaders of those congregations do not take intentional 
steps to make racial integration a reality.” 


= Question: Do you agree with this assertion? Why or why not? 

e Note the excerpts from pastors on p. 110-111. Remind the group these are 
interviews the author conducted with pastors who are in ministry in churches that 
have successfully transitioned into being multiracial. 

e On page 112, the heading for that page is the next question: 

=" Question: Why is intentionality important? How does our author 
respond? 

e Pages 113-116 are a discussion of ways churches can intentionally prepare to 
reach out multiracially. 

=" Question: What does the author give us as examples? 
=" Question: What are the ways as individuals or as a church we can 
intentionally prepare to reach out multiracially? 
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e Be sure to note his discussion at mid-p. 116 about the Catholic church whose 
neighborhood changed, people of different races began showing up, and how they 
had to be intentional even after these folks were already there. 


Yancey Chapters Ten through Twelve 


Chapter 10, “Personal Skills” 


e Note opening story on 118-119 and opening sentence of first paragraph on 119. 
e Yancey concluded from his study there were four key personal skills needed in 
the pastor of a successful multiracial church: 


Sensitivity to different needs (begins p. 120) 
e Q: What does our author mean by this? 
o (He lists two dimensions on p. 120 and p. 121) 
e Q: How can church members help their pastor with this? 
e Q: While the skill development of the pastor is important, what can church 
members do to develop this skill themselves? 


Patience (begins p. 123) 
e Q: What does our author mean by this? What is he referring to? 
e Q: In what way is this skill needed by church members, too? 


Empowering other individuals (begins p. 124) 
e Q: What does our author mean by this? 
e Q: How can church members assist with this? Or should it just be left to the 
pastor? 


Relating to those of other races (begins p. 125) 
e Q: This seems obvious, but what is our author’s point here? 
e Q: Again, in what way can church members work on this skill? 


Chapter 11, “Location” 


e This chapter probably has less relevance to our situation, except perhaps in 
helping us understand where we are in history. 


e Be sure to note the two full paragraphs on p. 130 — especially the last couple of 
sentences: 


“A drive through the inner cities of our minority communities reveals a plethora of 
church buildings once owned by white congregations that now house minority 
congregations [or simply stand empty]. Predominantly white churches that left the inner 
city are in effect rejecting racial minorities, and people of color are rightly turned off by 
this rejection.” 
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e It might be interesting to ask church members if they know of Methodist churches 
in Columbus that once were large and white and are now either small and 
struggling, closed or occupied by a different congregation in what is now a 
minority neighborhood. 


e Unless there is some strong movement that Church of the Good Shepherd wants 
or needs to move to a new location, then we have this principle covered already — 
we sit in the middle of an increasingly multiracial community. 


Chapter 12, “Adaptability” 

e Q: What does our author mean by “adaptability?” See p. 140: “There is a 
temptation among some Christians to expect those who join their church to accept 
the culture of the church rather than for the current church members to make new 
changes to accommodate the newcomers. Naturally, a church cannot adapt to 
every desire brought by newcomers. But it is important that churches learn from 
newcomers and make some adaptations to facilitate their entrance into the 
church.” 

e Yancey pulls out a few issues that require adaptability on the part of churches 
seeking to become multiracial: 


Language (pp. 140-141) 

e Q: What does Yancey suggest is the issue here? (remind folks he’s not telling 
everyone to learn Spanish, for instance, he’s saying that for first generation folks, 
it is unreasonable to expect fluency in English immediately or to withhold 
ministry from folks until they learn English). 

e Q: How does Yancey suggest churches deal with this? (he gives examples on 
141) 


Multiracial Couples (pp. 141-142) 
e Q: Do the class members feel there is still prejudice toward interracial couples? 
Why or why not? 
e Q: What does Yancey say about it? 


Preventing the estrangement of the numerical minority groups in the church (pp. 142- 
146) 
e Note the last paragraph of p. 142, which defines the problem 
e Note the examples Yancey gives: 
o A majority Filipino congregation (p. 143) 
o Differences between Asian and Hispanic cultures (pp. 145-146 — quote 
from a pastor) 
e Q: How do we learn about these difference in order to be sensitive? (Yancey 
gives three examples on pp. 144-145) 


Dealing with secular, social or political issues 
e Yancey’s point is that different cultures have different ways of understanding 
events. 
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e Note his examples on p. 148 — the quote about Rodney King and the differences 
in how cultures understand the role of the police. 


e Q: Have folks in the class run into these differences in understanding before? 
How did they work through them? 


A final question: What does Yancey suggest are the ways the leadership of a church can 
assist the congregation in being adaptable? (p. 149). 
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